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MACMILLAN AND ©C©O’S_ LIST. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 
By ROUNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The Guardian says:—“A volume which forms a well-farnished armoury of 
weapons, both of offence and defence, arranged and set in order for immediate 
service, & volume which if thoroughly mastered and rightly understood, places a 
winning brief in the hands of every Churchman who p eads the cause of the 
Establishment at the bar of an intelligent public opinion.” 


JAMES FRAS E BR, 


Second Bishop of Manchester. 
A Memoir. (1818-1885.) 

By THOMAS HUGHES, QC. 
With a New Portrait, 8vo. 








[In a few days, 


By Charles Kingsley. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


Fragments of Teaching toa Village Congregation ; with Letters to Private Friends, 


By the late Reverend CHARLES KINGSLEY. Fcap. 8vo. 
(Immediately. 





By the DEAN of LLANDAFF. 


LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND 
PASSION.— 


Words from the Cross—The Reign of Sin—The 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Four Courses of Lent Lectures, 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple, &c. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TWENTY SERMONS. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Author of “Sermons Preached in English Churches,” ** The Candle of the Lord, 
and other Sermons,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Popular Edition. One Shilling Each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

The Publishers feel that the time has come when this series of Popular Bio- 
graphies, upwards of 300,000 of which have been sold in their original form, 
may well be reissued at a lower price for the benefit of a yet wider public than 
they have hitherto reached. 

It has therefore been decided to publish thom in Monthly Volumes at One 
Shilling each, in paper covers, or in limp cloth binding at Bighteenpence. 

The original order of publication will be followed. Accordingly, the first four 
volumes to appear are as under :— 

JOHNSON. By Lesuiz Starve. Ready. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. | Ready. 
GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. March. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. (April. 


A JUBILEE BOOK by Miss YONGE. 
THE 


VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE F 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,’”’ ‘‘ Cameos from English History,” “ A History 
of France,” &. With a New Portrait of the Queen. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s; cloth binding, 1s 6d. 


“ SORDELLO,” by the DEAN of ST. PAUL’S.—Sce 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 328, for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. The Number contains :— 
1, “Sorpetio.” By the Dean of St. | 6, Tue STRANGE STORY OF MARGARET 
Paul’s, Beaucuamp. By George Fleming. 


2, Mr. Putvertori’s EQuestTRIAN Ex. | 7 Ph cw AND THE CRISIS. 


PERIENCES. By F’, Anstey. 8, THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL OF THE 
3. THe WENDS IN THE SPREEWALD, ae ager a By the 
Warden of Merton College. 
4. Horr: a Sonnet. 9. THE WoopLANDERS. By Thomas 
5. Van Dyck, THE HISTORIAN. 


Hardy. Chaps. 38-40, 
** A magazine which has no rival in England.”—Times, 
A Paper on ROBERT BURNS, by Mr. James Sime, 
with Illustrations; and a New Poem by 
Mr. A. C, Swinburne, entitled ‘‘A BALLAD of BATH,” 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


The Number also contains: —-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on 
IRELAND), Part I1., by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN,” with Illustrations by Frederick Noel Paton.—-MORNING IN LON- 
DON : a Poem by JONATHAN SWIFT, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson.— 
Serial Stories by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MEHALAH,” and B. L. FARJEON; and 
other Papers. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 














RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


The TWO NEW STORIES commenced in the “TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE” for JANUARY ave “The Danvers Jewels,” and 
**Red Spider,’ by the Author of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,”’ &c. 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER, which contains an Article on 

“LAW and LAWYERS,” by the late Mr. SERJEANT 

BALLANTINE, is NOW READY. 


NEW WORKS, NOW READY. 
CONTINUATION of “The HISTORY of ROME.” 
The PROVINCES and PEOPLE. From Czsar to 


Diocletian. By Professor TowoporR Mommsen. Translated, with the 
Author’s sanction, by Professor Wi1Lt1aM P. Dickson. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
with 10 Maps, 36s. 

“The book for which the learned writer has been writing for thirty years has 
come at last...... The time had come for a serious effort to sift this information, 
to piece out the story and put the facts together in their true relations, and 
Mommsen was the man to do it. He knows the empire and he knows the 
provinces......He will find almost every point of Rome’s foreign policy discussed.’’ 
—Macmillan’s Magazine, 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest Renan. 


An English Edition. In crown 8vo, 6s, 


: ConTENTS. 
The supetnanian Method Applied to| Francis of Assisi. 
A 


Religion. Monastic Idyll of the Thirteenth 
Paganism. Century. 
Comparative Mythology. Religious Art. 
Buddhism. The Congregations ** De Auxiliis.” 


The Translations of the Bible. | A Word upon Galileo’s Trial. 
The Teaziehs of Persia. Port Royal. 
Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel. | Spinosa. 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE ; being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of 
the Wardrobe and Reader to her Majesty. Edited by her Granddaughter, 
Mrs. VERNON Detves BrovcHton. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, $2s. 

Bice. reader, however, who knows how to use a book of this kind will gain from 

it a more vivid picture of the time, and of some conspicuous characters, than from 

many works of greater pretension. We are reminded as we read these pages of 

Madame d’Arblay’s diary, which has a literary art about it to which her sucoessor 

in court duties makes no claim. Mrs, Papendiek’s narrative, however, has a 

merit of its own, being written with entire faithfulness and sincerity of purpose. 

otéuae The reader who wishes to hear from Mrs. Papendiek about our fore- 
fathers in the days of George III, should search these entertaining volumes.” — 

Illustrated London News, 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 6 Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Kvery, 30s. 
**The book is the history of a family; and a marvellous family indeed iti s, 
offering an almost unbroken line of conspicuous persons stretching over a period 
of two hundred years.”—Daily News. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


HunrittTe Fevicirz Campan, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New 
and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready. 
UNCLE MAX. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s 


Memories,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








Second Edition, now ready. 


DOCTOR CUPID. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower.” In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
““* Dr. Cupid’ is a very clever book ..... a book that has charmed us almost in 
spite of ourselves...... It is certainly the best book that Miss Broughton has yet 
written.”’—Spectator. 





Now ready. 


BORDERLAND: a Country Town Chronicle. By Jessie 
ForuerGi.t, Author of “ The First Violin.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** There is a marked progress to be perceived in Miss Fothergill’s latest novel. 
From the appearance of her work ‘ The First Violin,’ the spontaneity of her in- 
ce was remarkable. In her present book, while retaining the power which 
characterised her début as a novelist, her plot is better constructed, and she 
writes more smoothly.””—Morning Post. 





Now roady. 


A DAUGHTER of the PEOPLE, By Georpiana M. Craik 
(Mrs, May), Author of ‘‘Godfrey Helstone,’”’ ‘‘Two Women.” In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 

“A story of noble self-renunciation. The author wields a practised pen, and 
it cannot conscientiously be said that a single page of this work is at alldull. A 
freshness of character and scenery pervades the whole......This story is very 
successful, and it is certainly pure in tone and purpose.”—Academy. 

** Admirable in many respects.”’—Illustrated London News, 

** One of the most natural novels, one of the truest to everyday life, that we have 
read for some time.” —Globe. 


RICHARD BENTLEY _ and 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor J. 


P, Mavarry, Author of “Social Life in Greece,” ‘* Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,” &c. Illustrations and Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Also recently published, and uniform in style and price. 
ROME. By Arruur GinmaN, M.A. GERMANY. By Rev. 8S. Banrina- 
The JEWS. By Prof. J. K. HASMER. Goutp, M.A. 
CARTHAGE. By Professor A. J. CHURCH. 


EARLY AMERICA. 
The MAKING of NEW ENGLAND, 1580-1643. By 


Samvet ApaMs Drake. With uany Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘To English readers the work wil ibe sure to prove of exceptional interest, 
and no American library or bookshelf will be complete without a copy of this 
capital book.”—American Traveller. 


The PAROUSIA: a Critical Inquiry into the New Testa- 
ment Doctrine of our Lord’s Second Coming. By the Rev. J. 8S, RussELL, 
M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. _ ; 

* Oritical, in the best sense of the word. Unlike many treatises on the subject, 
this is a sober and reverent investigation, and abounds in a careful and instruc- 
tive exegesis of every passage bearing upon it.’””—Nonconformist. 


SONNETS on NATURE and SCIENCE. By S. Jefferson, 


F.R.A.S. Square crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The BERWICK HYMNAL. Edited by the Rev. A. W. 


Oxrorp, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Soho. Imperial 32mo, 2s. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 1s 4d Monthly. 


The Chief Contents for the FEBRUARY NUMBER are :—Abraham Lincoln : 
a History. 16 Illustrations.—The Oldest Church in London. 16 Illustrations.— 
Carancro, G. W. Cable. Illustrated.—The River of Rest. Joaquin Miller.— 
The Hundredth Man, Frank R. Stockton.—Edward Thompson ‘Taylor. Walt 
Whitman.—Part of an Old Story. [Illustrated —Souvenir de Jeunesse. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman.—The Bailing of Jefferson Davis.—Relative Strength 
and Weakness of Nations. Edward Atkinson.—A Midwinter Resort. Illustrated, 
—S’phiry Ann, Illustrated.—Recent Discoveries of Works of Art in Rome. 
Rodolfo Lanciani. Illustrated.—The Stars. Illustrated.—James McCosh, 
President of Princetown College —Topics of the Time,—Open Letters,—Bric-a- 
Brac, &c. Post-free, 1s 7d; or 19s per year, post-free. 





“The best of all children’s magazines,.”’—Spectator. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for YOUNG FOLKS. Con- 
ducted by Mary Mares Dopae. Price 1s Monthly. 

The Chief Contents for FEBRUARY are:—Between Sea and Sky. H. H. 
Boyesen. Illustrated.—The Story of Prince Fairy-Foot. F.H. Burnett. Illus. 
trated.—A Philopena. Mary M. Dodge. LIllustrated.—Grizel Oochrane’s Ride. 
Illustrated.—Effie’s Realistic Novel.—Mrs, Feathertail and Squire Fuzz. Illus- 
trated.—Juan and Juanita. Ilustrated.—Jenny's Boarding-House. Illustrated. 
—The Porcelain Stove. Illustrated.—Wizard Frost.—Brownie’s Singing-School, 
Illustrated.—Jack-in-the-Pulpit.--Letter-Box.—Riddle-Box ; &c. 

Post-free, 1s 2d; or 14s per year, post-free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ow ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


TRAVELS in the WILDS of ECUADOR, 


and the EXPLORATION of the PUTUMAYO RIVER. By Aurrep Simson, 
F.R.G.8. With Maps. 
Now ready at all Libraries, Mr. HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The By 


OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. 


JosePuH Hatron, Author of “ Three Recruits” (6s), &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
12s. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at all Libraries of 


A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. 


Croker, Authoress of ‘‘ Proper Pride,” “Pretty Miss Neville,” ‘‘ Some One 
Else.”’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
Second Edition, Revised, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


An AUTUMN CRUISE in the MGEAN; 


or, Notes of a Voyage in a Sailing Yacht. By T. Fitz-Parrics, M.A, With 
Map and Illustrations. 

“ As a travelling companion to this classic ground, Mr. Fitz-Patrick must have 
been delightful...... For those who are unable to enjoy the privileges of being per- 
sonally conducted by Mr. Fitz-Patrick through these scenes, the best companion 
they can have will be his book.”’—Atheneum, 

“ As agreeable a travelling companion as a man will meet in a day’s reviewing.” 


—Pall Mali Gazette. 
STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


CLASSICAL and MODERN. Also, The LEGEND of ‘*IL CENACOLO:” 
a Poem. By Catnertne Mary PuILurmmore, Writer of ‘The Life of Fra 
Angelico,” &c. In white Florentine binding,{price 6s. 

Second Edition, now read 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 


BRAZIL. By James W. WELLS, M.Inst.0.E., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 
and Maps, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 323. 
“The book abounds with amusement.” —Times, 
Second Edition, now ready of the New Work 
by the AUTHOR of “In the LAND of the LION and SUN.” 


PERSIA AS IS; being Sketches of 


Modern Persian Life and Character. By Dr. C. J. W1LLs. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 8s 6d, 

Just such a book as those who wish to mingle information and amusement 
desire to possess.’’—Scotsman. 

“Thus gratified by residence, knowledge, and popularity, Dr. Wills draws for 
us a most interesting picture of the Persians in their outer and inner life...... We 
have let Dr. Wills speak for himself, and have only to say that his book is utterly 
unaffected, full of keen observation...... Draws the pleasantest picture of the 
Englishman abroad we have seen for a long time.’’—Spectator. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, now ready, 


The CRUISE of the ‘FALCON :’ a Voyage 


to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. Knreut, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8yo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET. 











MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ MAGAZINEs. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEw. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 

IRELAND: 1782 anp 1886. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
Axnout Fiction. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Inpia.—II, By Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
THEOLOGY aS AN AcapEmiIc DiscrPLIne., By A, M, Fairbairn, D.D, 
An Op Coupe. By Michael Fiel . 
Kerry: A PLEA roR HoME-RULE. By the Rev. H. 8, Fagan, 
THE PEOPLE’S Patace. By Walter Besant. 
THE Navy anp Its Ruters. By Sir R. Spencer Robinson, 
CONTEMPORARY Lirz AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By G. Boglietti. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1. Poetry. By W. P. Ker, 

2. GENERAL LITERATURE, 





Sixpence Monthly, Beautifully Illustrated, 


GOO D W OR D S§. 
Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., ono of H.M.’s Chaplains, 


ConTENTs ror FEBRUARY, 
Op Biazer’s Hero. Chaps, 1-3, ARISTOCRACY OF THE Future. 
The First Part of the New Story. By the late Charles Kingsley. 
By D. Christie Murray, Major and Minor. Chaps, 4-7 
Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” &c. The New Story. 
EARTHQUAKES. By W. E. Norris, 
By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Author of ‘* No New Thing,” &, 
ROBERTSON OF IRVINE, HEAVEN AND HEREAFTER, 
By Walter C. Smith, D.D, By the Bishop of Ripon. 
WALKS IN OLD Paris. Her Two Miniions. Chaps. 6-11. 
By Augustus J. C. Hare. The New Story. 
A COLLIERY EXPLOSION. By William Westall, 
By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. Author of “ Red Ryvington,” &. 
And Thirteen Illustrations. 








Sixpence Monthly, Beautifully Illustrated, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


FOR FAMILY READING. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 
In EXcHANGE FOR A SouL, Chaps. 8-14., CHILDREN AND THE CHILD Curisr, 
By Mary Linskill, Author of ‘The; By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Haven under the Hill,” &. From GOSHEN TO SINAI. 
THE SECRET OF SPIRITUAL PEACE, By Henry A. Harper. 
By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. REGGIE’S RESOLVE. 
THE WARTBURG AND LUTHER, A Story of Choristor Life, 
By Mary Harrison. By Author of ‘* Mayflower Stories, 
Worps FoR WORKING WOMEN. VILLAGE Factory Girxs’ Clubs, 
By the Rev. T. Champness. By Canon Hopkins, B.D. 
THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. Chaps, 3-4, SunpDAyY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By “‘ Brenda.” By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
THE SHORE IN WINTER, | POEMS. 
By Theodore Wood. MonrTutiy Survey, 
And Sixteen Illustrations. 


“THREE HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 











Just published, medium 8vo, 21s, Vol. I. of the 


COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


A New Translation, with Life, Notes, &c, 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


“The first instalment of his long-expected contribution to the study of Dante.’ 
—Atheneum. 
“The Life is one of very great value; indeed, one of the best that has yet been 
published in our own or any other language...... Ungrudging praise may be given 
to the notes...... and in spite of any adverse criticism of detail, Dean Plumptre 
deserves and will receive the cordial gratitude of all English students of Dante.” 
—Academy. 
“The Dean justly claims that his training as a divine and as a theological 
writer has given him some special and appropriate quulifications for dealing with 
the thoughts and intentions of Dante, and upon all questions arising on literal, 
allegorical, moral, or mystical interpretation, his commentary is one of great 
completeness. The historical and biographical notes are also very full and 
exhaustive. The version itself is of uniform excellence ; and the appearance of 
the second yolume, which is to contain the ‘ Paradise,’ translations of the minor 
poems, and other matters, will be looked for with interest.’”’—Saturday Review. 


Just published, small demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s 6d, 


SENTENTIA# ARTIS. 
By HARRY QUILTER, M.A. 


“The book, we should say at once, is for all ‘ picture lovers,’ a very intoresting 
and a very amusing one, full of good things.....,.Excellent reading, often very 
powerful, and substantially sound and wise in its literary teaching.’’—Spectator. 

‘Here are opinions about painting which are earnest and honest, Now, 
earnestness and honesty are not the most usual qualities in criticism of artistic 
contemporaries by artistic contempevaries.’’—Duaily News, 

“Invaluable to student or ‘ dilettante,’ while its exceedingly handsome ‘ get- 
up’ is all that could be desired for a gift book.’’—Truth, 

“A very pretty book, with much in it that will be delightful for the cultivated 
classes to talk over and discuss.’”’—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


Second Thousand, now ready, medium 8vo, 21s, 


His Life, Times, and Work, 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., 
Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
With Portrait and 25 Illustrations by WuympeEr, Fac-simile of Will, &c. 


Gotpwin Situ, in the Contemporary Review :—* Mr, Brown has given us as 
complete and minute a picture as the most diligent and loving care could give.” 

New York Critic: —‘* This is the life of Bunyan. Burder, Hawker, Southey, 
Philip, and others, named and anonymous, have tried their hand at sketches. 
Froude has, until lately, given us the shortest and best of recent lives, but plain 
unheralded John Brown excels them all.” 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; and all Bookeellers’.' 
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BOOKS. 


HALF-A-CENTURY OF MUSICAL ANECDOTE.* 


Great men are liable to be turned to strange uses after death, 
and Dr. Engel’s two volumes afford a striking illustration of 
the pertinence of the oft-quoted reflection on the possible fate of 
“imperious Cassar dead and turned to clay.” Here the mighty 
dead—and in some cases the illustrious living—have beeu used 
as so many pegs whereon to hang a congeries of anecdote heaped 
together without rhyme or reason, style, grammar, or taste. If 
musical biographies are to depend for their worth and attractive- 
ness upon detailed accounts of such matters as the contents of 
the jewel-boxes of prime donne, the conversational powers of 
their parrots, and discussions upon their growing tendency 
towards embonpoint, then these essays must be regarded as 
masterpieces. Everything is reduced to the level of the fewilletons 
and infected with the taint of personality. No great man is a 
hero to his valet, and this, it would seem from these volumes, is 
true also of great composers or performers and their present 
biographer. Dr. Engel has a genius for introducing us to his 
heroes en déshabillé, or in some unheroic attitude. We see Rossini 
without his wig; Meyerbeer haggling with a barmaid over the 
price of an anchovy-sandwich; Heine stretched on the floor, 
“ shrivelled, dried up, with a large green shade over one eye, the 
other protruding,” &c.; Schumann in felt shoes; Mozart giving 
slight coups de canif in his contrat de mariage, to quote Dr. 
Engel’s elegant phraseology. Fortunately for all those who 
respect and honour Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Schubert, he has left these great men alone, content with having 
vulgarised Mozart, alternately ridiculed and vilified Wagner, and 
deified Rossini. The composers with whom, from their date, 
the place of their residence, or other causes, Dr. Engel was not 
acquainted, have certainly fared best at his hands, for the excellent 
reason that he cannot represent them as having said or done, 
while in his company, something which would impair the esteem 
in which we hold them. For such is his irresistible desire to 
tell an anecdote, that it is perfectly immaterial to him 
whether it shows a “celebrated friend,” or even himself, in 
an unfavourable light. The impression that we derive from a 
perusal of this book is that Dr. Engel was, or is, an intimate 
friend of M. Gounod’s. And yet the monograph on that com- 
poser is largely devoted to showing what a poseur, as Dr. 
Engel would say, or, in plain English, what a humbug he is, 
how insincere in his praise, how mock-modest in his appreciation 
of others. In another passage, after giving details as to the 
infamous system of black-mailing carried on by a well-known 
musical critic in Paris, he relates a very amusing anecdote 
which proves that the knowledge of this fact did not prevent 
him from correcting this gentleman’s proofs when he was out of 
town. It comes to this, in fine,—that the author is so anxious 
to impress upon the reader the fact of his (Dr. Engel’s) acquaint- 
ance or intimacy with all the personages, notable, or notorious; 
who are mentioned in his pages, that he is rendered perfectly 
oblivious to the damaging inferences to be drawn from the 
context. 

Not the least characteristic feature about this book is the 
preface. In it, after comparing the relations between an author 
and his work to those of father and child, Dr. Engel adds :— 

“To the ladies’ kind heart, therefore, I recommend this baby ; look 
at it with sympathy, it is sure to take to you kindly, and maybe its 
babbling will amuse. It has learned a little about this and that: it 
has learned, if that be any recommendation, to speak the truth, an 
effort neither easy nor always gratifying; but the honest endeavour 
may meet with recognition all the more that the author has less to 
gain by it than the reader.” 

The parallel is maintained throughout in the same falsetto pitch, 
and winds up with the following excruciating cadenza :— 

“Do, please, find it very interesting, very instructive, full of new 
and unrevealed facts, a most desirable book that ‘ought to be found 
on every table.’ It would be so kind of you to spoil the child and 
make it quite conceited. The struggle of life is hard enough, and 
the child has yet to find out later on that it must still deserve the 
early friend’s kindness. If this work come to a second, third, 


or even a fourth edition, and its little sins of commission or 
omission are most carefully looked to, and it then appears before the 





* From Mosart to Mario: Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By Louis Engel. 
2 vols. London: Bentley and Son. : . _ . 





world an improved and regenerated man, you will be proud to know 
that it is to your indulgence, to your kind reception, that the result 
is due, over which you will be sure to rejoice with its grateful, happy 
Father, L. E.’’ ‘ 


This is in truth a piteous appeal; but not being of the sex to 
which it is addressed, we can proceed without compunction to ar 
examination of the utterances of Dr. Engel’s indiscreet and 
precocious bantling. The first statement that we are inclined 
to call in question is that on p. 10, where we read that Habeneck 
introduced Beethoven’s symphonies to the Conservatoire 
audiences thirty-five years ago. As a matter of fact, it was 
about fifty-seven years ago, or in 1829, according to Grove, 
confirmed by Berlioz (Memoirs, English translation, Vol. L, 
p. 103), who says that he had just caught sight of Shakespeare 
(as interpreted by the Irish actress—not English, as Dr. Engel 
might have learnt from his friend Berlioz, or at least from 
consulting his Memoirs—Henrietta Smithson) and Weber, when 
he beheld Beethoven’s giant form looming above the horizon. 
Dr. Engel certainly gives one the impression (Vol. L., pp. 31-32) 
that Mdlle. Bigottini created the part of Fenella in La Muette. 
Per contra, we have it on the authority of Lajarte (Bibliotheque 
Musicale de VOpéra, Vol. II., pp. 129-130), also Castil-Blaze 
(T’ Académie Musicale, Vol. IL., p. 208), that Mdlle. Noblet was 
its original representative. On p. 35, we are told for the first 
time the anecdote of the circumstances under which Rossini 
composed the prayer in Mos? in Egitto, and how by dipping his 
pen into some lotion instead of the ink, he accidentally produced 
what is now considered one of the finest effects of the number. 
Dr. Engel tells the story again (Vol. IL., p. 72), but by that time 
the lotion has become a tisane. On p.40,we read that the Duc 
d’Olonnes was produced in 1844, According to Clément and 
Larousse (Dictionnaire des Opéras, p. 238), this opera, the right 
title of which, by the way, is the Duc d’Olonne, was brought 
out two years earlier. A few pages later on, p. 47, 
& propos of the first performance of Tannhduser in Paris, 
occurs the sentence :—“ Several musicians discussed the music 
before Auber, who at last said, ‘It would be childish to 
deny Wagner’s great talent. The misery is that his music is 
written like a book without a stop or a comma; you don’t know 
where to take breath, and you are suffocated even when you 
feel inclined to admire.’” Curiously enough, we have encoun- 
tered in M. Charles Pigot’s charming life of Bizet something 
very like this, in the shape of an appréciation, also ascribed to 
Auber :—“ Wagner est un musicien de talent, et sa partition 
renferme de belles pages: mais elle ressemble @ un livre qui 
serait écrit sans point ni virgule de la préface @ la conclusion; 
on ne sait & quel endroit respirer: méme lorsqu’il admire 
Vauditeur étouffe ” (p. 44). It is quite possible that Auber ex- 
pressed himself to the same effect on more than one occasion ; 
but we cannot help feeling a slight suspicion, suggested 
by Dr. Engel’s treatment of his “celebrated friend” M. 
Pougin, that we have here a specimen of his method of 
translating the words of others into what is not always 
English, but invariably Engel-ish. On the very next page, we 
learn that Madame Marie Roze made her début in Auber’s last 
opera, Le Premier Jour de Bonheur, on February 15th, 1868. 
Now, according to Grove, confirmed by the Jowrnal des Débats 
of August 15th, 1865, this singer made her first appearance 
in Hérold’s Marie, in that year and month; while Auber’s last 
opera was Le Réve d’ Amour, produced in December, 1869 (see 
Clément and Larousse, p. 810). So that here we have a double 
inaccuracy. Having admitted the finality of Berlioz’s Memoirs 
as to all matters of fact connected with his first studies and 
struggles, Dr. Engel might have had the grace to let this 
‘“‘true and dear friend” of his—whom he knew “long in his 
olden days,” whatever that may mean—tell his story in his 
own words, without paraphrasing it (cf. the letter of Chateau- 
briand on pp. 66-67, with the original in Berlioz’s Memoirs, 
Vol. I., p. 39, and his retort to Cherubini, p. 72, with 
the account he gives in the Memoirs, Vol. I., p.46). There 
are two more points in connection with Berlioz—whom, by 
the way, Dr. Engel strangely calls “a teacher of humanity” 
—on which it is perhaps worth touching. On p. 140, Vol. L, 
our author says that Berlioz, in common with Moscheles and 
Mendelssohn, proclaimed Chopin “ the most original, interesting 
pianist of the day.” If the reader will turn to Berlioz’s Memoirs 
(Vol. IL., pp. 287-288, English translation), he will find it stated, in 
the course of a comparison instituted between Ernst and Chopin, 
that the latter could not play strictly in time, that he was purely 
the virtuoso of elegant drawing-rooms and intimate gatherings, 
and that although in certain respects there was ground for the 
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comparison, in others, and those the most important, there was 
none whatever. The other composer the opinions concerning 
whom, expressed in the Memoirs, are rather hard to reconcile with 
those attributed to Berlioz in these pages, is Rossini. After an 
account of the end of Rossini, containing one sentence beginning, 
“So we laid Rossini in his temporary grave,” &c., in which the 
use of the pronoun is most characteristic, Dr. Engel tells us that, 
on his way home, he met Berlioz, who, in alluding to Rossini, 
quoted the words of Hamlet,—‘“ He was a man, take him for all 
in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” This comes 
as a revelation to those who are familiar with the antipathy 
expressed more than once in Berlioz’s Memoirs (see Vol. I., p. 65, 
English translation), where he speaks of his “ melodious cyni- 
cism,” and Vol. L., p. 107, where he classes him with Handel as an 
homme de ventre, in contradistinction to Gluck and Weber, who 
were hommes de cwur. In the course of the paper on Schumann, 
which is inoffensive enough, save for a digression, as preposterous 
as it is gratuitous, in which the author condemns translations 
on principle—(what would Berlioz have done without them ?) 
—there is not much to detain us, except the misspelling of 
Schumann’s friend Rosen, who appears as “ Rose” (p. 220), 
and of the “ Davidsbiindler ” (p. 237), who are mulcted of the 
“s.? But the paper on Verdi is full of mistakes—assuming 
that the excellent biography of that composer which M. 
Arthur Pougin has recently published is to be regarded as a 
thoroughly trustworthy record. It is not clear on the face of it 
whether Dr. Engel had the advantage of consulting his “ cele- 
brated friend’s” monograph in its later, or only in its earlier 
form. Anyhow, a considerable divergence exists between his 
version and that of M. Pougin wherever we have compared 
them. This, however, need not surprise us. After all the 
home truths he has told of his friend Gounod—his pliability, 
his disposition always to be of the same opinion as his inter- 
locutor, his unctuousness, his bad memory, his affectation, &c. 
—mere differences of opinion with his friend Pougin as to dates, 
names, and places are too trifling to be taken into very 
serious account. Such as they are, however, we propose to 
enumerate a few of them. M. Pougin tells us Verdi’s father 
was an épicier in a small way, besides keeping an inn. Dr, 
Engel says he was a confectioner. (Vol. II, p. 87.) On the 
next page, he gives the date of the London Exhibition as 1867, 
whereas it was 1862. On p. 98, the bad Italian inscription on 
Verdi’s old spinet, rightly translated by M. Pougin on p. 11— 
(see also Grove’s Dictionary, ** Verdi”)—is mistranslated by Dr. 
Engel, who, having produced nonsense, triumphantly inserts a sic, 
as a proof of his skill. Further on (p. 136) he ascribes the libretto 
of the Trovatore to Piave, whereas, according to M. Pougin 
(pp. 151-319), it was by Cammarano. On p. 145, @ propos of the 
production of Aida, Verdiis represented as writing to a friend :— 
“ What véclames, what beating of the tam-tam! Why not let 
- the work stand on its own merits? Oh, how I regret the time 
when I was let alone, without any preparation, to go to the 
theatre, and the public listened to the music, and if they liked 
it the success was genuine, sincere, without all this mise-en- 
scene !” We have not been able in M. Pougin’s pages to discover 
the letter in which all this passage occurs. The word réclames, and 
one sentence in the middle of what we have quoted, will be found 
in a letter given in extenso by M. Pougin on pp. 224-5 of his 
biography ; while an allusion to the beating, not of the tam-tam, 
butof the big-drum, occurs in M. Pougin’s own texton the previous 
page. Unless weare greatly mistaken, Signor Verdi and M. Pougin 
have gone together into the crucible, and emerged nominally 
Verdi, but in reality all Engel. Dr. Engel speaks (on p. 148) of 
Verdi being serenaded by the long trumpets used in Aida at 
Milan. According to M. Pougin (p. 235), it was at Naples. The 
latter tells a delightful anecdote (pp. 235-8) of an impertinent 
young man who dunned Verdi for the expenses he had incurred 
in hearing his new opera. His letter, that of Verdi to his pub- 
lisher, Ricordi, and the young man’s reply are all given by M. 
Pougin; whereas Dr. Engel, on pp. 150-1, has only given the 
young man’s first letter, and in such a form that his “ cele- 
brated friend ” would hardly recognise it. He has boiled it downs 
garbled it, and altered the name of Parma, which occurs in it, 
to Milan. On p. 151, he says that Verdi wrote a quartet for 
stringed instruments after composing his Requiem ; whereas the 
impression conveyed by M. Pougin, p. 233 and p. 244, is dis- 
tinctly the reverse. Finally, he states that Verdi always took 
from four to six months to compose an opera. M. Pougin 
says (p. 156) that he generally took four months to write one; 
but states (on p. 141) that Rigoletto was completed in forty 








t 
days. A curious inaccuracy in the essay on Paganini deserves 


to be noticed. By Dr. Engel’s own showing, for he gives the 
dates of his birth and death, Paganini lived to be fifty-six; but 
on p. 227 he states that he died at fifty-four, , 

Such, then, is the result of a very limited and partial com. 
parison of Dr, Engel’s text in regard to matters of fact with the 
statements of other and recognised authorities. It has proved a 
wearisome task to us, and, we fear, will have well-nigh exhausted 
the patience of our readers; but after the pretentious claims to 
accuracy advanced in his preface, and the pointed references to 
the enormous amount, and even the weight, of the literature 
which he has perused in order to prepare himself for the adequate 
discussion of his subject—(see Vol. I., p. 255, and Vol, IL, 
p. 37)—it seemed to be advisable to apply some such test as the 
foregoing. Turning from matters of fact to those of taste and 
opinion, we find that amongst “the bigwigged planets of the 
musical heaven” (to borrow an original metaphor which occurs in 
these pages), Rossini and Meyerbeer are undoubtedly Dr. Engel’s 
prime favourites. The former really carried out what Wagner 
only preached, while the latter wrote “the grandest dramatic 
effects composed in this century.” On the other hand, “ Wagner, 
with his glorious past, his deep science, and his frightfully 
tedious inartistic present, represents the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous.” (Vol. I., pp. 185-6.) Elsewhere he charges 
Wagner with having posed all his life long as a “ misunderstood 
or ununderstood ” victim of popular prejudice. He ascribes to him 
the invention of “ music without melody,” and waxing humorous, 
remarks in another passage, “ He tried to do the impossible, and 
as it has always happened since the tower of Babel whenever 
man attempted the impracticable, so it happened to Wagner, 
who, like the frog in the fable, so inflated himself that 
he burst at last.” Dr. Engel attacks Wagner for the gratuitous 
immorality of his libretti; but his championship of the cause 
of decency is somewhat impaired by his indulgent allusions to 
the domestic irregularities of his heroes, and the interpolation 
of certain anecdotes which have nothing to recommend them 
save a spice of impropriety. In fine, Wagner—whom our 
author shrewdly suspects to have been a Jew—was a false 
prophet, who suited his politics to his interests, and by clever 
intriguing managed to excite a factitious enthusiasm about 
what was radically unnatural in music. (See Vol. IL, p. 41.) 
It only remains for us to be assured by Dr. Engel that Wagner 
was a dear friend of his; but this fact, strange to say, we have 
failed to ascertain. ‘The sketch of Madame Patti’s career is 
chiefly remarkable for the author’s assertion that he is con- 
cerned only with bare facts, leaving all that belongs to 
the domain of gossip to “those friends who make it their 
business ...... to inflate their friends’ quarrels, to endorse 
their friends’ suspicions, to widen, in fact, every breach 
until it becomes impassable, and all under the sacred cgis 
of intimate friendship.” This, be it remarked, occurs only a 
few pages after a paragraph relating how Patti’s mother threw 
a big pair of scissors at her eldest daughter. Authors seldom 
realise their own greatness, and Dr. Engel is no exception to the 
rule. In regard to ‘bare facts” he is not always above sus- 
picion; but in gossip he stands alone,—at least amongst 
musical essayists. 

Of the literary merit of his essays, we have already given 
our readers some slight conception. He tells us that M. 
Dumas, pére, praised his French. We are sorry not to be 
able to repeat the compliment to the strange jargon which 
does duty for English throughout these volumes. In this 
polyglot mosaic, a good many French words—e.q., esprit, spirituel 
—are to be met with, not standing out in the relief afforded by 
the device of italics or inverted commas, but embedded in the 
text. He uses the word “genial” more than once in such a 
context as requires the German rather than the English accepta- 
tion of the word. ‘“Unproportionately,” “ setheric,” “ fore- 
studies,” “ a powerful sum,” may serve as samples of his style, 
which we should not have gone out of our way to criticise had 
he not himself set up as an authority in this matter. (See Vol.I., 
p. 259.) Dr. Engel’s Latin quotations, though well-worn, will 
pass muster; but the reference to sestertie is unfortunate, 
and it will certainly prove ‘‘a new and unrevealed fact” that 
Ulysses escaped the wiles of the Sirens by stuffing his ears with 
hair. 

With all their defects—and no work of this description ever 
possessed more—these volumes are not absolutely devoid of 
merit. Dr, Engel has a good deal to say, and says it well, on 
the growing disinclination evinced by singers to submit to a 
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long and thorough preparation before coming before the public, 
and the disastrous effects of their precipitancy. His account of 
the tariff and organisation of the claque at Paris is decidedly 
amusing. He shows ingenuity in collecting the widely 
different opinions as to the merits of Thalberg’s playing ex- 
pressed by Schumann, Liszt, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein. 
And, lastly, it would be idle to deny that a great many of his 
anecdotes are exceedingly diverting. Here, for example, is an 
excellent story of “ the well-known trick which Lablache played 
upon a provincial, who rang his bell, mistaking the first-floor, 
where Lablache lived, for the second-floor, where the dwarf 
Tom Thumb lived. By chance Lablache himself opened the 
door. ‘Tom Thumb?’ timidly asked the visitor. ‘I am he,’ 
answered Lablache, with his thundering organ. ‘ You ?’ said 
the frightened visitor; ‘but they told me he was quite 
smallp’ ‘Oh!’ said Lablache, ‘that is when I perform in 
public, but at home I take it easy.’” But the occasional 
smiles which are provoked by such passages cannot mitigate 
the resentment which we own to harbouring against Dr. 
Engel for the misuse of his opportunities, and the abuse of 
his subject. Here is a man who, by his own showing, was more 
or less intimate with Rossini, Berlioz, Auber, Meyerbeer, Thal- 
berg, Liszt, Rubinstein, and Donizetti; who knew Heine, Victor 
Hugo, and Lamartine, and corresponded with Carlyle and Jules 
Janin ; who was courted by social lions and lionesses, besides 
being hunted by a live “king of the desert” (it was cruel of 
Dr. Engel to withhold the details of his escape, which were 
quite as relevant to the matter in hand—Chopin—as the account 
of his interview with the Pope was to the life of Mozart); and 
whose frequent and familiar mention of duchesses prove him to 
have moved in the most esoteric circles of aristocratic life. But, 
as a French critic remarks after enumerating the many natural 
gifts of Offenbach, “Il a gaspillé tout cela.” Much as we regret 
the comparative dearth of attractive works by English writers 
upon music, we may congratulate ourselves in the present case 
that the author is non Anglus sed Angelus. 





TOBACCO CULTURE.* 


Ir is time to recognise the fact that wheat, so long the staple of 
our agricultural products, is becoming commercially extinct; 
that though the small-allotment holder will still find economy 
in growing so much of it as shall keep his family in flour and 
bread, the farmer or middleman cannot continue to produce at 
forty shillings what he can only sell for thirty; and that this 
virtual effacement of wheat from all holdings of more than a 
few acres in extent will leave room for the introduction of many 
crops easily grown in England, but hitherto crowded out from 
wheat-growing lands and imported from Continental countries. 
We confine ourselves at present to a crop which has excited 
much attention in the past year, and which forms the subject 
of Mr. Meadows Taylor’s timely and well-written little book. 

The cultivation of tobacco in England was prohibited in 1652, 
and it has been since grown only as a garden curiosity. In 
Ireland and Scotland it was produced within the present cen- 
tury ; and in France it forms an extensive and carefully regu- 
lated branch of farming, which has in the last seventy-five years 
brought £280,000,000 into the pockets of French home growers. It 
is controlled by a special Government Administration, known as 
the “ Régie des Tabacs,” with a fourfold system of manufactories, 
wholesale warehouses, licensed retailers, and licensed planters. 
The planters fill the manufactories, the manufactories feed the 
warehouses, the retailers buy from the warehouses and sell to 
the public. The number of planters, of acres to be cultivated, 
nay, of leaves to be delivered, is regulated at the opening of 
each year by Ministerial edict. The growers are chiefly small 
proprietors. In the purchases from them lies the profit to the 
State, which in 1882 amounted to £11,600,000; for the warehouse- 
keeper is highly salaried, and the retailer is paid by commission 
upon his sales. Two kinds of tobacco are manufactured,— 
“ Caporal,” which is smoked by the general public, and sold at 
53. per lb,; and the inferior “Cantine,” sold only to the Army, 
Navy, and Gendarmerie, at 73d. per lb. There are also fourteen 
brands of cigars, from the sixpenny imported Havana down to 
a horrible halfpenny composition, and cigarettes of various 
denominations. 

The soil in which tobacco may be grown is selected by the 
Government, the most favourable being the alumino-siliceous 
deposits in the neighbourhood of large rivers, and the stipulated 
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area being carefully marked out in a rectangular form. For the 
first year, wheat is put into the ground, followed after harvesting 
by a heavy crop of scarlet clover, which is mowed early in April, 
and ploughed into the ground with a dressing of farmyard 
manure. The land is harrowed, and left untouched till June, 
when it is spread over with pulverised oil-cake, again harrowed, 
and ploughed up into rounded ridges for the reception of the 
plants, being finally raked and cleaned like a gardener’s flower- 
bed. The seedlings have been prepared upon special seed-beds, 
3 ft. wide, of rich, well-manured garden mould, flattened down 
and covered with fine river-sand. The seeds are sown in early 
March, sprinkled over with decomposed refuse from the last 
year’s grape dregs, and carefully watered until June. The 
worms, which would dislodge the roots, are slain by tobacco- 
juice; and day after day, the planter’s whole household 
turns out, lantern in hand, an hour before daybreak, to 
capture and destroy the slugs. The planting-out takes 
place in the first week of June; men, women, and children, 
each with a basketful of seedlings, carefully pricking in the 
plants at intervals of 3 ft. in each direction, four thousand 
to the acre. They take root in a fortnight, during which the 
beds are visited daily, to remove and replace the feeble speci- 
mens. Soon the flower-buds appear, to be instantly cut off ; all 
the leaves are plucked, except those, from six to ten in number, 
prescribed by the Régie; the ground between the rows is broken 
and raked around the roots. In mid-September, yellow spots 
appear upon the leaves, a sign that they are ready for the 
harvest. Cut close to the ground, the plants are tied together 
in pairs and slung on rods in the drying-house, where they re- 
main without artificial heat until the end of November. The 
leaves are by this time dry and ripe; they are stripped from the 
stalks, laid one upon another in heaps 2ft. high, covered 
with straw, with blankets, with linen bed-sheets. Finally, they 
are sorted according to size and quality, taken in bales to the 
mauufactories, overhauled, valued, paid for at from 3d. to 7d. 
per lb., the planter considering £30 an acre a fairly remunerative 
price. 

There is no doubt that, so far as climate is concerned, tobacco 
can be grown in England. That is proved by the records of the 
past, and by Messrs. Carter’s experiment at Plaistow. The 
plant, in fact, is in the open air only from June to mid-Septem- 
ber, when no frosts occur. But can the English farmer grow it 
at a profit? Can he hope to compete in a free market with the 
Bengal grower, who pays 4s. a week in wages, and even so 
clears only £5 per acre by his crops? Or, supposing that our 
English Government could imitate the French Régie, control 
and supply the production and the sale at home, and shut out 
foreign competition, can the farmer rear, manufacture, and 
deliver it without a loss? Lord Harris’s estimate of £40 
per acre on tke entire cost of leaf-cultivation is probably not 
much below the mark. The seeds must in this country be 
brought forward under glass; the incessant labour of weeding, 
slugging, disbudding, performed in France by young children 
not subject to compulsory education, would here fall to full- 
waged labourers, untrained to delicate handling, and without 
the motive to conscientious completeness which is supplied to 
the French peasant by his proprietorship of the soil and crop. 
The curing of the gathered plants will involve costly drying- 
houses, maintained for weeks at a high temperature by artificial 
heat, requiring incessant skilled supervision, lest a too dry 
atmosphere should crumble the leaf to snuff, or too great 
moisture should cause it to ferment. When all this is suc- 
cessfully achieved, and the cured weed delivered into the 
bonding-warehouse, how much of the £35 per acre which is the 
highest gross price that has ever been paid in France upon 
delivery, will remain after all expenses are defrayed? How 
inevitable the loss in the earlier years of inexperience; how 
doubtful the profit in the end! 


But what the wage-paying farmer cannot do may be done by 
the self-working labourer. Few French tobacco-fields are more 
than one hectare, or two and a half acres, in extent; many 
are mere garden plots; and the entire culture is performed 
by the peasant and his family. An English labourer with 


an acre holding could well afford to set apart one-fourth of 


an acre for tobacco, to grow on it one thousand plants raised in 
boxes in his windows, to manure from his pigstye, to find the 
labour in his own family, to cure the leaf on the rafters of his own 
kitchen, and to realise £8 or £9 by the year’s work. This sup- 
poses the establishment of a Government Department, the 
creation of central district bonding-houses, with an Excise 
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superintendent and subaltern officer in each ; the leaf would be 
bought from the planters as in France, and lodged in bond to 
await the purchasers, whose payments would include the duty. 

Such a revolution is remote, if not impossible; but there 
remains another aspect of the question more feasible and more 
immediate. Under the names of “shag,” “ black-jack,” “old 
friend,” “ thin twist,” or “ bird’s-eye,” the rural labourer smokes 
strong, adulterated tobacco, for which he pays from 3d. to 
4d, per oz., consuming on an average 3 0z. a week, or about 
10lb. a year. Now, 101b. represents about one hundred 
plants, which could be grown on a mere strip of allotment 
land less than one-fortieth of the acre. We have seen (and 
smoked) within the last few days, in a Midland county, 
tobacco from a cake weighing half-a-pound, which was sown 
under glass in February, pricked out into a box in April, 
planted in a kitchen-garden in June, gathered in the first week 
of September, and cured in a cucumber-frame. It is of good 
second-rate quality, and it is tobacco, which cannot with cer- 
tainty be affirmed of the compounds we have named above. 
Of course it was produced surreptitiously, and a relaxation of 
the existing law is necessary in order that the attempt may be 
extended. But if the Executive would grant permission during 
the next five years to all holders of allotments not exceeding one 
acre in extent to grow and cure free of duty tobacco not ex- 
ceeding 10 lb. in weight when cured, for their own consumption 
and not for sale, the experiment would be tried on a sufficient 
scale, and with sufficient variety of soil, treatment, and result, 
to solve the problem which Messrs. Carter’s -enterprise has 
initiated, and to which Mr. Taylor’s clear and practical essay 
will be a valuable auxiliary. ‘ 





TOLSTOI’S “WAR AND PEACE.”* 

Ir is not easy to give a name to such a work as Count Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace. It is something more than a novel, in that it 
deals largely with the history of actual events ; and, on the other 
hand, it is a work of far greater pretensions than the ordinary 
historical romance. / In it we are given a moving panorama of 
Russian life between 1805 and 1815, a panorama of the history of 
the most critical period that Russia has passed through, in the 
foreground of which the author has skilfully introduced the 
fictitious personages who take part in the defeats, the calamities, 
and the sufferings of the nation.) So admirable is the 
painting, both of the background and foreground, so well 
blended is reality with fiction, that it is hard to believe 
that the imaginary persons are any less real than the 
historical ones,—that Prince Andrew Bolkonsky was not in 
real truth the aide-de-camp of Koutousow, or that Anna 
Schérer’s salon and its habitués were never in actual existence. 
The dramatis persone are innumerable, and yet there is not one 
that does not stand out distinct from the rest, not one whose 
special character and individuality is not clearly portrayed. The 
scene is constantly being shifted, passing from the Court and 
salons of St. Petersburg to the quiet life of the country-house, 
or the bivouac round the camp-fires ; and every scene is painted 
with equal truth and fidelity, so that it would be hard to say in 
which the author feels himself most at home. The salon of the 
Court official, gay with beautiful women and splendid uniforms, 
with its tainted air of incessant intrigue, its sham French 
courtesy and hollow pretence: the lonely country estate 
where the unhappy Maria Bolkonsky eats out her heart in vain, 
unfulfilled longings: the open house kept by the improvident 
Count Rostow, who, if he only has roubles for to-day, lets the 
morrow provide for itself: the unnatural calm of the camp on 
the eve of some great battle, the indecision and futile councils 
of the leaders, the apathy of the soldiers themselves,—all these 
varied scenes are drawn with a fidelity that is almost merciless 
in its severity. Long as the work necessarily is, one’s interest 
never flags, and although such epics are proverbially wearisome 
in parts, with this author the task of following him becomes a 
pleasure. That is almost the highest praise that can be accorded 
to any book; but such a book as this is rarely met with, and 
deserves the highest praise that can be given. 

Were it necessary to label Count Tolstoi as an author, we 
should have to call him a realist. But he is not realistic with 
the repulsive realism of the modern French school, which seems 
to consist largely in dragging forward and exposing to the light 
that shameful side of human nature which it should rather be 
our interest and duty to conceal. Setting aside what is un- 

* War md Peace. From the Russian of Count Lyof Tolstoi,” 3 vols, London: 
Vicetelly and Co, 





speakably base, he is content to aim at making his characters 
speak and act in the way that men naturally speak and act, and 
to show us by what thought and reasoning, by what causes in 
themselves or of circumstances, men are led so to act and speak. 
There is no sprightly and unnatural dialogue, no impossible plot 
to enchain one’s interest; it is simply a story of real life, the 
truth and reality of which prove more attractive than all the 
wonders of fiction. It is in depicting human nature that his 
chief strength lies, and it is this power that should render his 
works invaluable to foreigners, for no other author has suc. 
ceeded in so clearly expressing and explaining the character 
and spirit of the Russian nation. It is needless to compare 
him here with his two great compatriots, Turgenieff and Dos. 
toiefisky, both now dead. They, too, were realists in the fullest 
sense of the word, and in these Russia could boast of possess. 
ing two of the most powerful writers of the day. But this at 
least can be said in Tolstoi’s favour, that he takes a far more dis. 
passionate view of Russian society, that he writes with legs 
class-feeling, and that his descriptions are in consequence more 
just and of greater value to a foreign reader. Of all European 
nations Russia is the least known and understood by the others, 
and that not so much on account of the vast extent of its 
territory and the immense number of its inhabitants, as because 
the real character of the people themselves is not European at 
all. If the Turks can still be considered as a European nation, 
we might say that the Russian national character is far more 
akin to theirs than to any of the others. Even in the highest 
classes, when one has got below that artificial polish which inter- 
Ycourse with “ Occidentals” hag lent them, one finds evident traces 
of their Orientalism. The hackneyed saying, Grattez le Russe, 
et vous trowverex le Tatare, is as true to-day as when Napoleon 
first uttered it; but there are few people who know what kind 
of man to expect in the Tartar that they find, and a study of 
Count Tolstoi’s works will do much to help them to this know- 
ledge. There is no exaggeration, nothing that may be set down 
to malice. A pleasant, kindly tolerance pervades his book, and 
so affects the reader that he too finds himself sympathising with 
the great powers for good that lie below a rough exterior, and 
pitying rather than blaming the ignorance that sometimes 
plunges the rude peasantry into such brutal excesses. A 
childish simplicity, a childish faith in any leader, a religious 
faith that lands them in the grossest superstitions,—such are 
their leading characteristics. Easily led, easily impressed, they 
are capable of an unassuming bravery in battle, of a stubborn 
endurance of suffering, and of a fanaticism which stirs them 
equally to the most heroic self-sacrifice and the most brutal 
cruelty. Yet outwardly they show little but that careless 
insouciance, that want of calculation, that eagerness to enjoy any 
pleasure that is within reach, regardless of the consequences, 
that are so characteristic of half-civilised people. 


The national spirit is elaborately illustrated by the two chief 
characters of the book,—Peter, Count Bésoukhow, and Natacha 
Rostow. At first sight, Peter is hardly an attractive person,— 
awkward and ungainly, at once dictatorial and easily imposed 
on. We meet him first in Anna Schérer’s salon, where he 
shows a deplorable want of tact. He is always blundering. 
He falls into bad company, and almost loses his inheritance. 
He allows himself to be cajoled into marrying a wife whom he 
does not love, and who promptly proves unfaithful to so uncouth 
a husband. He takes to religion, to freemasonry, philanthropy, 
mysticism, and drink. He starts with the intention of rising 
above the level of his fellows, and often tumbles ignominiously 
below it. The picture of him at Borodino is wholly ridiculous, 
with his stout, ungainly figure, wildly clutching his horse’s 
mane, peering through his spectacles, riding furiously he knows 
not whither or why, getting in the way of danger, and apolo- 
gising for it with his soft, deprecating smile. But this is not 
the true Peter Kirilowitch ; and how skilfully the author reveals 
to us his real character, his honesty, his kindliness, his utter 
unselfishness, the unpretending courage, the modesty, the great 
passionate heart of the man! With all these great qualities, 
of which we get a glimpse here and there, he remains long 
simply a creature of impulse, seeking an outlet for his feelings 
in the most incongruous paths. Deceived by his wife, he gal- 
lantly challenges and shoots down the bully Dologhow, driving 
Helen from his house. Then, the fit of passion over, he 
receives her back again without any conviction of her re- 
pentance, merely because he is too weak to resist any im- 
portunity. He is ready to find consolation anywhere, from 
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and subsist on the bounty of poor Maria Bolkonsky ; 
among the Freemasons, whom he knows to be hypocrites ; 
in society of any kind, despising all the time his leaders, him- 
self, and his followers. After Borodino and the desertion of 
Moscow, he braces himself up to an act of self-sacrifice which 
will save his country and make him the hero of the day. He 
will kill Napoleon. With this purpose he remains in Moscow, 
and then abandons his purpose after a friendly conversation 
with the first French officer he meets. Why he abandons it he 
does not know; why he undertook it at all he hardly knows, 
save for the absurd reason that, considered cabalistically, his 
name and that of Napoleon both make up “the number of the 
beast.” He becomes a French prisoner, and accompanies the 
French army in the retreat from Moscow. It is then that the 
work of regeneration, that he sought so vainly elsewhere, is 
begun in him. At the same time that his unwieldy frame 
is wasted, hardened, and strengthened by the privations 
and hardships of his life, his whole moral being is equally 
purified and refined; the miseries of his country and of 
his companions make him forget his own griefs; both 
mind and body are purged of the grossness brought about 
by his former life of luxury. In that supreme moment at 
Moscow, when he stands by the execution-stake awaiting his 
turn to be shot, he sees clearly the insignificance of his former 
sufferings, the futility of his earlier endeavours; and when, his 
agony past, he returns reprieved to prison, he finds that he is 
embarked upon a new life of spiritual freedom. Here he finds a 
guide in one of his fellow-prisoners—Plato Karateiew—and 
adopts from him that simple peasant philosophy which in 
another work Tolstoi has summed up in the words,—“ Vivre 
pour son ime et non pour son ventre,—vivre selon Dieu, selon 
la vérité.” Peter finds more than peace and self-satisfaction , 
he marries Natacha Restow, and the chivalrous devotion that 
he showed her in the time of her trouble does not go unrewarded. 
Like Peter, Natacha too is a type of the Slav nature, and she 
also passes through her time of trial and suffering. In none of 
his works has Count Tolstoi drawn a character more irresistibly 
charming than that of Natacha Rostow. She is such an one 
as Anna Karénine might have been in her younger days; but 
more fortunate than Anna, she preserves to the end the fresh 
life and innocence of her childhood. It is impossible not 
to love her, wherever she is,—the life and soul of the quiet home 
in the country, the débutante at the Court ball thrilling with 
hopes and fears, the reckless young Amazon flushed with the 
chase, riding furiously and shouting to the hounds, or the true 
daughter of Russia, swaying her limbs instinctively in the 
national dance, inspired by the barbaric strains of her country. 
Like Peter, she too has the soft, impressionable Slav nature; 
craving for sympathy, for love, she must have some object to 
lavish her exuberant affection upon. As a child, she makes 
childish love to her priggish cousin, Boris Droubetzkoi; grown 
older, she cannot help attracting to herself any man she meets. 
Denissow, the honest little cavalry officer, falls an easy victim 
to her charms. Were it not for her mother’s wise guidance, she 
would have married him out of simple pity and kindliness, 
not knowing what love might be. With Prince Andrew 
Bolkonsky it is a different matter. The tie that binds her to 
that preuw chevalier is half romantic love, half childish awe. 
She is just beginning life; he has already buried his 
illusions in the grave of his first wife. He is compelled 
to leave his betrothed, and there is nothing more pathetic 
than the struggles of the poor child to keep her trust in 
her absent lover, His father is bitterly opposed to the match, 
everywhere she meets with discouragement, and still she bravely 
clings to her faith in him. Everything goes well until the 
handsome, evil face of Anatole Kouraguine crosses her path, 
and then everything is forgotten. By good fortune, she is saved 
from becoming the victim of that worthless scoundrel, and is 
ultimately reconciled to Prince Andrew when he lies in their 
house, wounded to death, after the battle of Borodino. It is 
impossible to describe with what delicate, gentle touches Count 
Tolstoi has sketched his heroine, at once wilful and yielding, 
with her alternate fits of wild gaiety and childish despair. 


Of the other characters there is not one that is not drawn 
with a master hand; some with a force and pathos almost 
painful. Nor is the book wanting in humour, of that quiet, 
unobtrusive kind that intensifies the reality while it adds to 
the interest of the story. With grave irony, the author describes 
the sacred circles, the hierarchy of the Government officials, 
always ready to trim their sails so as to catch the wind of Court 





favour ; the shallow pretences of those in power, and those who 
wish to attain it ; the theatrical greatness of the great Napoleon ; 
the hollowness of military glory ; the discredit of civil success; 
the emptiness of everything,—not even Thackeray has preached 
the doctrine of vanitas vanitatum with more energy. There 
is wonderful dramatic vigour, again, in some scenes, as, for 
example, the advance of the Russians at Austerlitz, or the 
horrible murder of Verestchaguine and flight of Count Rostopt- 
chine from Moscow. And in this last we may notice one of 
those subtle touches of which there are so many. Still haunted 
by the sight of his victim and scapegoat, Rostoptchine drives 
headlong to make his report to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
then, “strange to say, this proud man, Governor-General of 
Moscow, found nothing better to do than to proceed to the 
bridge and stand there cracking a whip to drive on the carts 
that crowded the road.” What a vivid picture do those few 
words give us of the restless misery of remorse ! 

In his accounts of battles, Count Tolstoi does not attempt to 
give a bird’s-eye view of the shifting fortunes of the day. The 
reader is made to look on as a spectator, and while his attention 
is carefully fixed on the struggle immediately before him, he 
seems to learn instinctively what is happening in other parts of 
the field. The author has not a high opinion of councils of war 
in general, but for councils made up of German men of science, 
courtiers, Russian Generals, jealousy and intrigue, he has a 
genuine contempt. Victory, he argues, is not won by well-laid 
plans or skilful tactics, nor is it always on the side of the “ big 
battalions.” It is the résult of an unknown quantity,—the 
spirit of the army. Koutousow, who trusted chiefly to the temper 
of his men for success, and was careless of other precautions, 
seems to him to have been the only Russian General of the time 
to whom success was possible. Like his hero, Koutousow, Count 
Tolstoi is somewhatof a fatalist, and is more inclined to say, 
“Kismet!” than undertake alaborious research after the causes of 
events. Finally, we may notice in this book what is a frequent 
feature in Russian literature,—the horror inspired by the idea 
of death. The moujik is less affected by this than the educated 
man. The former has his strong faith in his Church to sustain 
him, while the other has generally nothing but his doubts. To 
him, death may be annihilation or anything; the dark mystery 
is full of terror, and we can understand what a poignant interest 
there is for many Russian readers in those death-bed scenes that 
not only Turgenieff but Tolstoi has described with such 
agonising minuteness. 

War and Peace is a book which one leaves with sincere regret, 
and which would bear re-reading many timés. Were it Tolstoi’s 
only work, it would suffice to gain him enduring fame; as it is, 
one wonders at the versatility of the author of Katia and the 
Souvenirs, who excels equally in the idyllic and epic veins. 
The English version in which War and Peace is now presented 
to the public is thoroughly readable, and so far as internal 
evidence enables us to judge, a faithful rendering of the original. 


RAILWAY RATES.* 
Tuts book is the most valuable contribution to Railway literature 
since the appearance of Professor Hadley’s Itailroad Trans- 
portation (Putnams). It deals with facts, and not with theories, 
and the case is stated as well as possible from the Railway 
Managers’ point of view. If we differ in the following remarks 
from this somewhat negative attitude, we should be glad to be 
able to support our views by such well-digested and certain facts 
as those of Mr. Grierson, but this is nearly impossible for any 
one outside the railway world. From the general principle with 
which Mr, Grierson starts—viz., that in any proposed change of 
rates, “all interests should be considered ”—no one is likely to 
differ, 

As to practical methods of considering these interests in rela- 
tion to the new and constantly changing state of trade and 
transportation business, there will probably always be differences 
of opinion. Mr. Grierson seems to consider that the Railway 
Companies should be the only judges as to the justice of rates. 
One by one, he disposes of the somewhat wild suggestions for 
fixing rates theoretically, pointing out that neither cost of 
service, equal mileage, nor even a differential scale based on 
distance or quantity, can afford a scientific or satisfactory basis 
for fixing a rate, for all these have been tried in one way or the 
other, and have-been found wanting. Even abroad, where Rail- 
way Companies are practically monopolies, this is so; how much 








* Railway Rates, English and Foreign. By J. Grierson, General Manager, Great 
Western Railway, London; Edward Stanford, 
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more would it be the case in England, where three-fourths of the 
traffic is affected by sea competition ! 

Throughout the world it is admitted that cost of individual 
goods’ services is impossible to discover ; that equal mileage simply 
means protection to the nearest producer, and also takes away 
the commercial basis of railway working; that differential rates 
(in the sense of a differentiated scale of rates according to dis- 
tance) is merely an attempt to combine the principle of cost of 
service with a mileage rate, and has proved an utter failure, 
even with Bismarck to back it. Mr. Grierson seems ultimately 
to fall back upon the natural principle of all trade,—viz., to 
charge “ what the traffic will bear,” not, as the traders often 
imagine, what it will not bear. No one who has studied trans- 
portation business will doubt that this is the view which must 
ultimately be accepted. But the question really goes further than 
this, for one must ask whether the Railway Companies are 
always the best judges of what this figure should be. It is in 
this part of his case that we think Mr. Grierson is hardly so 
strong. Mr. Findlay, now the General Manager, and for many 
years the Goods’ Manager, of the London and North-Western 
Railway, has admitted before a Parliamentary Committee that 
he never yet met a trader who was satisfied with his rate, and 
turther says that a Goods’ Manager ought theoretically to know 
every business which sends goods by rail. It is impossible to 
suppose that any human being can do this, and it seems to us 
that what the public want is more certainty that their individual 
complaints are honestly considered by the Goods’ Managers, and 
especially that there is none cf what Professor Hadley has 
named “ personal discrimination.” 

That there is so very little complaint in England of the con- 
duct of passenger traffic seems to us due to the necessary 
publicity with which that business is managed. If the Railway 
Companies wish to avoid very arbitrary action on the part of 
the public towards them, it seems to us they would be wise to 
make a simpler and more intelligible tariff, so that any trader 
may know, when he sends goods from one place to another, by 
looking in a book what is the most he will have to pay. To the 
average person, the following definition of a rate seems the 
simple one, viz.:—One payment, including all charges, in re- 
spect of goods put on the Company’s premises at A, for delivery 
to another part of the same or another Company’s premises at 
B. Weconfess that the arguments of Mr. Grierson against the 
possibility of such an arrangement seem to us to be weak. 

The principal reason alleged is that it is difficult to state the 
cost of “terminals,’—i.e., the payments made for use of the 
accommodation provided by the Company at each end. Carting, 
of course, involves a separate payment. Now, Mr. Grierson 
has himself admitted that in making a rate at present, the 
‘* cost of service ” cannot be accurately defined. How, therefore, 
can it be so accurately defined in the case of a terminal? For 
instance, he says that the Great Western Railway have con- 
structed a goods’ depdt at Smithfield, where the expenses to the 
Company come to 3s. 8d. per ton; while they might have con- 
structed their goods’ depdt at Wormwood Scrubbs instead, 
and have let the public cart thence at 7s. 6d. a ton. But 
considering that the six other Companies which reach places 
competitive with the Great Western,—viz., the Great Eastern, 
Great Northern, Midland, London and North-Western, London 
and South-Western, and South-Eastern Railways—all have 
City stations, does Mr. Grierson intend to say that the Great 
Western would have allowed them to carry all competitive goods’ 
traffic? Was not the building of the City Goods’ Station really 
due to competition, and not to goodwill towards the public, on 
the part of the Great Western? If this argument be admitted, 
it seems to us that there ought to be no difficulty in framing a 
new schedule of higher rates which should include all terminals. 
The Railways would doubtless dislike it, because all extra publicity 
tends to produce competition ; but it would probably put an end 
to many useless disputes between traders and Railway Companies. 
People want to know what they have got to pay and what their 
neighbours are paying, and though in a progressive country 
special rates must be made, there is no reason why the in- 
dividual should not know the absolute maximum which he can 
be called upon to pay, or why special contracts should not be 
published openly. If the “ Courts of Conciliation ” which have 
proved so successful in America are very much objected to by 
the railway authorities here, there is no method so likely to 
render them useless as by the Companies making their own 
rates intelligible; and on this point we admit to having a sym- 
pathy with the Railway Companies who wish to fix these them- 
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selves, instead of having it done by a State Bureau. But it 
seems unreasonable to claim this freedom from interference 
freedom from publicity, and freedom from competition, which “ 
what Mr. Grierson is inclined to do. 

This leads to some interesting questions of detail raised by 
his book. Mr. Grierson, on p. 31, while arguing against equal 
mileage rates, admits that “ competition between Railway Com. 
panies is carried on extensively.” In chap. 16, on “ Railwa 
Amalgamation,” he goes on to say that competition should be 
avoided by agreements between Companies, and there is no 
reason why such arrangements should not be made beneficial to 
the public. From so great an authority, one would have been 
glad to hear how such arrangements are to be made beneficial to 
the public. This is especially the case in regard to passenger 
traffic. No doubt for a time an amalgamated system of 
previously competing lines is better for the public. But, 
as Professor Hadley has pointed out, what is enterprising 
policy in a railway to-day, will be totally behind the 
times in twenty-five years in a progressive country. This 
is specially the case in passenger traflic. At first, the 
French railways, arranged on a theoretical system of complete 
monopoly, were considered models of speed and comfort. Now, 
they are almost grossly behind the age. Or, again, take the 
North-Eastern system. When first amalgamated, its service and 
dealings with the public were first-rate. Now, its only really 
fast services are the through competitive Scotch trains, its time. 
keeping is very poor, and, as Mr, I"oxwell says, the line is more 
noted for dividends than expresses. Again, a writer in the Ruil- 
way News has recently pointed out that since the St. Gothard 
Tunnel was opened, the Nord and Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée 
of France, through the Cenis, have quickened up ten hours from 
London to Rome, and are £3 cheaper, entirely owing to com- 
petition. And Mr. Grierson admits that the Parliamentary 
agreements between the Chatham and South-Eastern, and the 
Brighton and South-Eastern Companies, have not resulted 
in as great benefits to themselves as might have been 
expected. Certainly the public have not benefited. Dover 
and Folkestone have the dearest trains and the worst 
rolling-stock of any places in England; and the development 
of traffic to the Continent has been enormously hampered by 
the agreement, combined with the virtual monopoly on the 
French side. The Chatham have got out of it by running 
steamers from Queenboro’, and the South-Eastern are per- 
petually trying to evade the agreement. Again, Brighton is the 
only town of any size near London to which only one line runs; 
and it is the only town to which the expresses are almost all 
destitute of third-class, and slower than the expresses of any 
other Companies. 

Then, again, would such lines as those from Croydon to East 
Grinstead, Canterbury to Folkestone, Okehampton to Launces- 
ton, &c., ever have been made by the older Companies if they 
were not afraid of a competing Company making them? Such 
potential competition it is which keeps railways alert, for we 
believe that no system of pooling ever yet devised would make 
it to the ultimate interest of any Company possessing a route 
from A to B not to try for traffic between those points, so long 
as another Company may build a line if the old one does not do 
its duty. Still, we are willing to admit that, even in this case, 
where the question is how much accomodation shall be given, 
as in that of rates, Railway Companies can be the only ultimate 
judges of what is to their interest; and if the Great Western 
Railway think it not to their interest to compete in speed for 
passenger business from London to Liverpool, or from Bristol to 
Manchester, people naturally choose other routes; but a Free- 
trader will scarcely say that they have in such circumstances a 
locus standi against a new Company which proposes to make a 
better route independent of them. 

It is curious that in the book no allusion is made to Italy, 
where the whole question has been made the subject of a more 
complete study than anywhere else, and where the country has 
now been divided into two great systems—each with lines to 
the principal towns—with the very object of producing some 
competition. The public are too apt to forget, when comparing 
our lines with foreign ones, that the most important factor of 
all in a fair comparison—viz., quantity and quality of train 
service—is necessarily one impossible to get at. You can com- 
pare mileage rates, you can compare speeds, but you cannot 
compare the general facilities for getting about the country at 
convenient times, or quickness in actual despatch of goods. 
Nor, perhaps well for us, can you compare timekeeping. But 
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still, Mr. Grierson’s figures on these questions are very interest- 
ing, and show conclusively that our roads still keep the foremost 
place in passenger business, and consequently that our passenger 
business pays better proportionately than that of other countries, 
Roughly speaking, we have in England and Wales double the 
number of passenger-train miles per mile of railway to that of 
France and Germany, and treble the number per one thousand 
people, and yet our gross receipts per mile are three times as 
great,—showing how profitable passenger traffic here is, or how 
undeveloped abroad. We should like to ask Mr. Grierson how 
he reconciles these figures with his statement of the “ wndue 
competition for passenger traffic which no doubt exists in 
England.” 

With regard to dividends, it seems to us that the very fact 
that the average railway dividend of this country has kept just 
about the same as (rather above) the average safe rate of 
interest for capital, shows that the construction of railways has 
followed the ordinary economic laws of supply and demand,— 
in other words, that our Free-trade system has been favourable 
to a moderate rate of interest on a large capital, the foreign 
system to an enormous rate of interest on a smaller capital. It will 
hardly be doubted that our system is most favourable to the con- 
sumer. Nor should it be forgotten, in comparing dividends, that 
abroad the State has had to go to enormous expense in construct- 
ing branch lines to develop the country ; while in England such 
lines have either been made by the big Companies in order to 
keep themselves free from competition, or by local people who 
may have a very great indirect interest in having the accommo- 
dation, even if it does not pay them directly. It has always 
seemed to us most unfair, when it can be avoided, to tax the 
whole nation, as has been done in France, in order to construct 
such secondary lines, and it is obviously unfair to classify the 
financial result of sucr branches together with those of the 
parent and more profitable lines, in considering the average 
dividend. 

To sum up, it seems that Mr. Grierson has made out his case ; 
so far as this,—that he proves there has hitherto been no great 
injustice done by the railways themselves towards the public ; 
that in most points, and quite certainly in passenger business, 
our railways are ahead of Continental ones; that his plea for 
no further interference can only be justified if the Companies 
will be more open in their dealings towards the public, especially 
with regard to goods’ rates; that his plea for freedom from 
further competition cannot be entertained in a Free-trade coun- 
try. Wego so far as to say, however, that if any Government 
Bureau undertakes to reduce rates, some guarantee should be 
given to the Companies against loss. This has been done in 
Italy. 

Finally, there are three points which Mr. Grierson does not 
touch, which ought not to be left out of sight in considering why 
our rates are somewhat higher. First, the excessive sums paid 
to landowners, who used to be the governing class in this 
country. Secondly, the extravagant working of our Private- 
Bill system, which has no merit but publicity. Thirdly, the 
expense caused by the public demanding through Government 
interference such extravagant forms of safety appliances, which 
has led to the construction of much more “double line ” than 
necessary, as proved on p. 124, where the per-centage of 
double line in England is nearly twice that of Germany. If 
the traders’ grievances are really so serious, let them combine to 
get these things altered, and then make a few new cheap com- 
petitive lines, which will do more to reduce goods’ rates than any 
tribunal of Government, however ably administered. 





LORD FLOYSHAM* 
Tus is a perplexing book; but in the stream of novels 
written by recipe—and very good recipes are those of Mr. 
Payn or Mr. Black, or even Miss Braddon—it at least fixes 
the attention when we meet so different a book as is this from 
any others. It is in two thin volumes, “ smaller than Nature,” 
casual remarks in it run to two pages, and the hero is 
“enamoured” with Grandisonian delicacy. His “ flame” 
is of Danish birth but South American training, and 
she unites the fires of the Tropics with the sentimentality 
that is bound to belong to any one with the name of 
Amalia, The author does not, we imagine, rely on his 
plot to give his novel interest; it is so attenuated that it 
barely lives even through four hundred pages, and it may be 
understood by a mere list of the persons concerned. We have 





* Lord Floysham., By F.@. Walpole. London; Chapman and Hall, 1886, 





a didactic and humorous nobleman, and his sister, a lady 
of quality, both very amiable; and also a brisk but well- 
conducted Captain of Life Guards, whose name, Charlie 
Luttrell, as much belongs to him in the fitness of things 
as his craft in fascinating the fair sex, his drawing-room 
diplomacy, and ingenuous politics. Adela Thornton, his be- 
loved, is the female of the male; discreetly lively in her capture 
of Charlie, aud in her conciliation of “the Uncle,” Sir Charles 
Luttrell, who, a county magnifico, holds for the young pair the 
keys of their paradise, and who after a rosewater siege of which 
he is unconscious, admits them to the satisfactions of money 
and Mayfair. 

Every personage of the story is so thoroughly “in the swim,” 
that the mere suggestion of exile from it is sufficient to create 
the element of tragedy which should be the background for 
love-affairs. To be, or not to be dans le mowvement ? is the vexed 
question of the Hamlets of Pall Mall. The loves of the second 
hero, who is the Spruchsprecher of the book, with Amalia 
Galvarez remain latent, as is strictly proper, until a revolution 
in his Republic of Guirana carries Mr. Galvarez beyond all ties 
of marriage. Then, with some difficulty, the ice on which Lord 
Floysham has skated, and which, indeed, was always thick 
enough to defy alike Cupid and Mrs. Grundy, is broken, and 
every one lives happy in this worst of bad worlds. Though he 
wears the mask of cynic contempt for the “sins and 
shameses” of Piccadilly and St. James’s, we do not believe in 
Mr. Walpole’s pessimism; and this is a curious circumstance, 
as modern novels go. In most of them, their authors praise 
their puppet personages to the skies, and rail at their environ- 
ment, and are eloquent over the painful riddle of the earth; 
while Mr. Walpole, with old-fashioned, even archaic satire, 
belabours the unprincipled make-believes of men and women, 
while between the lines he allows his faith in the saving power 
of the Christian salt to show plainly. He indulges in club- 
window observation, but, like his hero, Lord Floysham, he hugs 
his Thomas & Kempis all the time he is describing the selfish 
pretences and foibles of the people in the street. The specimens 
of them he has selected as dramatis persone are all fairly good, 
while some are high on the ladder to Heaven. Some of his 
chapters might be essays in a Tutler of the early Georgian era ; as 
well written, with as little “ gush,” but certainly less cheery. 
We accept the amusing sketch of finance and politics in a South 
American Republic as probably true enough. Its diplomatic 
agents “were in a great measure dependent upon the sale of 
decorations to small traders at foreign ports, who flew the flag 
of the Republic over their street-doors to notify that they held 
the distinguished posts of Consular Agents for that State.” 
Railway schemes were found the surest bait for European in- 
vestors; and when a line was pitched on, no matter in 
what direction, between the capital and the interior, it was 
necessary that the works should “take root” at the 
furthest point, because “the land could be easily appropriated 
by the State in these parts, and if the Indians destroyed a 
bridge or blocked a tunnel, it would be the misfortune but not 
the fault of the Government.” But while satire at the expense 
of Guirana is comfortable reading, Mr. Walpole’s minute descrip- 
tion of his Guardsman’s election is less agreeable, and does small 
credit to the various Reform Bills since Tatler times. Charlie 
Luttrell’s first impressions of the House of Commons are sad- 
dening to the ingenuous mind, and take us back to the inepti- 
tudes of the Rump, or the dodging of a hundred years since, 
without a “ Junius” to clear the air. About “ Questions,” Lord 
Floysham says :— 

“The object of most questions consists merely in the asking of 
them ; many questions had to be asked to oblige some one or more of 
the Member’s constituents; and, although the question might be 
framed with malice in order to please the said constituents, the 
Member sincerely hoped that it would elicit a satisfactory 
reply, and that he would, at all events for a time, be left in peace. 
Some questions are put by a Member with the object only of bringing 
himself into notice ; und as in this case the Member always takes 
care to put a safe question, with the apparent object of benefiting 
the State, he is quite indifferent as to the answer. Just such a 
question was put to-night by the Member for Smellfungus when he 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer for explanation why the Indian 
expenditure for the year under the head of sealing-wax exceeded that 
of the previous year by fourteen shillings and twopence. If you will 
look at the Smel/fungus Gazette of to-morrow, you will see a paragraph, 
set in the largest type, headed ‘ Our Local Member,’ with the question 
and answer printed verbatim, and followed by some complimentary 
editorial remarks on the praiseworthy public spirit displayed by the 
honourable Member. This fourteen-and-twopence-worth of sealing- 
wax will give political life to the Member for Smellfungus for at least 
three months, but with no end of ulterior possibilities. At the next 
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election, for instance, the incident will be availed of; but the frog 
will by that time have become an ox; and the electors of Smell- 
fungus will be reminded of the labour bestowed by the honourable 
Member in dissecting the Indian Estimates, and that his timely 
interference was the means of arresting a most lavish expenditure, 
which was believed in well-informed circles to be sapping the 
foundation of our Indian Empire.” 

Yet Mr. Walpole denies that such questions are waste of time :— 

“Tf the Tories are in power they fill up the time; in fact, they are 
a sort of boon to a Tory Ministry, whose motto is quieta non movere, 
while they impede the pranks of a Liberal Government ; and if it were 
not for the opposition, reasonable and unreasonable, and the various 
distracting influences which are always at work, we might see the 
Bishops topped off the Constitution on Monday, the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, and the Throne in a posture of defence on Wednesday.” 
So Tory is Mr. Walpole! Our vanity is not flattered, 
as the author, in his leisurely, indifferent way, gives us 
thesis after thesis of discouragement. It is as strange to 
meet fragments of the Imitation embedded throughout this 
painful mosaic of discontent, as to see a bride at a burial. 
The thread of mysticism which runs through Lord Floysham’s 
reveries is no doubt in fashion among people who need some 
relief from spiritual nihilism, as it is commonly present in 
devout and convinced souls; but Mr. Walpole is not without 
courage when he applies the wisdom of that truest Thomas to 
whom the Imitation is ascribed, to the conduct of diplomacy 
and political finance. The author of this singular book is, indeed, 
unusually logical in his application of principles. An enthusi- 
astic Free-trader is made to exclaim with evident approval :— 

“Economic principle cannot be wrong. Now, just look at religion. 
What are State Churches but protection engines of hypocrisy when 
they persecute? And if they don’t persecute, what is their raison 
Wétre? A State Church, I say, that does not persecute is an 
absurdity : it can only be defended on the ground that it is infallible in 
all matters of doctrine ; and if it does not claim to be infallible, what 
right has it to tax the community in order to promulgate doctrine ?”’ 

The author’s faith in Free-trade dogma is unlimited. During 
another discussion, he says, in his analytic way, that Protection 
is only another word for Socialism; at all events, it is a very 
efficacious way of giving effect to the Socialist creed, for,— 

“Tf A wants an article which he can obtain for 5s. if the supply be 
unlimited—and if B, who is a countryman of A’s and a manufacturer 
of the article A requires, is protected by an import duty so as to 
enable B to charge Gs. for it—the result, as regards A, is to confiscate 
one of his shillings and transfer it to B’s pocket. It is robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. You, my dear Devine, are no doubt in their eyes a 
Peter; and the Tories, by giving effect to their protective theories, 
will be playing into the hands of the Socialists, who are all Pauls, 
with an eye on Peter.” 

Our readers will have found in these passages that the book is 
not without attraction for the numerous unquiet souls who are 
vexed by our urgent social problems. Many of this year’s 
novels are ringing with sound of probable change in the old 
order of England. It is threatening as is the murmur of a 
ground-swell under a calm surface of sea. The strong religious 
conviction underlying these fragments of somewhat dry satire, 
distinguishes Mr. Walpole from the common herd of hopeless 
novelists who tear human passion to tatters in a kind of 
despairing rage that the divine sanctions of it no longer exist, 
and that therefore no violence of words can henceforth make it 
really tragic. If we had space, we should quote two curious pages 
of casuistry which show the unusual bent of Mr. Walpole’s mind. 
It is, indeed, the author's personality which interests, rather than 
his fictitious personages. His leisurely humour and curious ideas 
give Lord Floysham interest. He is evidently sure of his own 
standpoint in faith and morals; but he is no enthusiast of 
humanity, and he has none of the Comtist faith. We are not 
sure whether his bitterness is tonic or depressing; but certainly 
he has, as he says of his hero, “a keen appreciation of the 
follies, absurdities, and want of principle which so largely govern 
the world in which he lives.” The tone of the book is distinctly 
and even nobly religious, but satire “on the side of the angels,” 
though no doubt useful and legitimate, leaves the reader some- 
what puzzled. Lord Floysham is, however, a sincere and uncon- 
ventional series of essays, and as such, rather than as a novel, it 
deserves to be read. Ifthe book sees a second edition, its author 
will doubtless correct some errors in the French he uses some- 
what too freely. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ESSAYS.* 
TueE object of this book is stated by its authors to be “the 
arrangement of well-ascertained facts connected with the growth 
of our institutions in such a way as to make the study of them 
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more intelligible and more attractive to beginners.” The inet; 
tions to be dealt with are the institutions dealt Ke ag 
Stubbs; the period comprised in this book is the period ae 
prised in Dr. Stubbs’s History ; Dr. Stubbs has permitted his 
History to be taken throughout as the foundation of the work, 
and has looked over the proofs of the book, besides accordin 
help to the authors in other ways. This book, then, is to “9 
regarded as a sort of students’ “Stubbs,” published with the 
author’s sanction, and, indeed, compiled almost under hig super- 
vision. The actual compilers are resident Fellows of several 
Oxford Colleges. Without exception, they are thoroughly well 
qualified for the task which they have undertaken, and most of 
them evidently possess a degree of ability and of learning which 
would fit them for kinds of historical work even more ambitious 
than the simplification of Stubbs for beginners, 


Simplification, whether by a clearer method of arrangement, 
by the suppression of unnecessary details, by the adoption of a 
more lucid style, or by mere abridgment and compression, is 
clearly the object of the authors. How else could the study of 
that which is generally studied in the pages of Stubbs be ren- 
dered more attractive and more intelligible? There is no 
doubt one other means by which these ends might be secured. 
The student trembling on the verge of Stubbs might be pre- 
sented with a little book containing a tabular analysis of 
institutions and a chronological list of important dates, By 
completely mastering these, he would partly emerge from his 
normal ignorance, and would set forth on his journey through 
his three threatening volumes with a reasonable hope of being 
cheered now and again by the mention of something he had 
heard about before. Such little books have already been written 
in considerable numbers, and in some cases with excellent 
results. The object of Mr. Wakeman and his friends is not to 
add to the number of these works, but to do work of a different 
kind. They do not tell the beginner common things necessary 
to be known for the profitable study of Stubbs. On the con- 
trary, beginners who read this book will stand rather more in 
need of a knowledge of the outlines of English history than 
beginners who begin with Stubbs. What the resident 
Fellows do for the beginner is to point out the same relations 
of cause and effect, the same tendencies, the same develop- 
ments, the same instances of personal influence, the same 
historical epochs which Dr. Stubbs points out, only to point 
them out, it seems, in a more intelligible and attractive manner. 
Nobody who is acquainted with the history school at either 
Oxford or Cambridge will doubt that Dr. Stubbs numbers 
among his readers many beginners who do not consider his 
great work a masterpiece either of intelligibility or of attractive- 
ness. One is tempted to ask, however, whether a proper study 
of Stubbs himself is not the true cure for those who are incapable 
of understanding his book at once, or of taking any pleasure in 
its perusal. A reader of Stubbs has only to attain a certain 
degree of industry and attention, and he will find plenty of 
things that he can understand, and some things by which he 
will be interested. The danger is that Dr. Stubbs’s clever 
pupils may have written a book which will serve a good many 
beginners as an excuse for not reading Dr. Stubbs at all. Intelli- 
gibleand attractive as the new book may be, it will teach its readers 
far less than the original. It necessarily contains less informa- 
tion; and it is a book which can be read, and even mastered, 
without any great intellectual effort, whereas the mere fact of 
reading through Dr. Stubbs’s History affords admirable mental 
training, quite apart from the actual knowledge acquired. The 
writers would doubtless repudiate the idea that they wish in any 
case to supersede Dr. Stubbs; but any one at all versed in the 
art of imposing on examiners, will see how well these Constitu- 
tional essays might serve the turn of a candidate for history 
honours, who had never read Stubbs, but wished it to be 
thought that he had done so. It sometimes happens that one 
who combines the functions of examiner and coach, writes a 
book destined to lighten his labours in the latter capacity, 
which also has the effect of making him a particularly easy 
victim in the former. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Stubbs does not add to his other 
merits a very clear or effective style. The faults of style consti- 
tute the principal defect in his admirable book. Many sentences 
are awkwardly turned, and some are really difficult to under- 
stand. This defect might justify another writer as learned as 
Dr. Stubbs, and gifted with a more facile pen, in thinking that 
the early history of the English Constitution still needs writing. 
But it is one thing to undertake the almost impossible task of 
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displacing Dr. Stubbs from the position as the standard author 
on his own subject; it is quite another to transfer the easiest and 
least detailed parts of his work from the somewhat uncouth 
language of the author into the smoother periods of his disciples. 
Dr. Stubbs’s deficiencies as a writer are certainly not sufficient 
alone to justify the publication of this book. The Essays fairly 


_and plainly express the views of the greatest living authority 


ona subject of great interest with which they deal on a scale 
somewhat different from that adopted in any former work. The 
book is therefore valuable on its merits. It purports, however, 
to be written for the sake of beginners; and it may be doubted 
whether the beginners will not lose more than they will gain 
by having their Stubbs made easy for them. 

Dr. Stubbs is not a diffuse writer; his long book is, in fact, 
rather more closely compressed than the short book of the 
Oxford essayists.. It was therefore not an easy task to choose 
amid such a mass of valuable matter what to omit and what to 
reproduce. Upon the whole, the essayists have performed this 
task well. The book begins with a sketch of the centuries of 
English history which preceded the Norman Conquest. We are 
told how a feudal organisation of society was slowly growing 
up among the English settlers, subject, however, to certain 
checks imposed by the national spirit and institutions which the 
English had brought from their Continental home. We next 
come to the Norman Conquest, which in some respects matured 
and brought to perfection the existing tendency towards 
feudalism, while in other ways it increased existing checks and 
introduced new ones. A more detailed method characterises the 
next essay, in which Mr. Oman very clearly describes the 
strong centralised administrative system introduced by Henry IT. 
Mr. Oman speaks of this system as a “centralised bureaucratic 
autocracy,” where the will of the King was the real governing 
power in the country; but he shows how the central govern- 
ment was made to enter into combination with the existing 
local administrative institations, and how the policy of Henry II. 
left England possessed not only of a kingship so strong as to be 
likely to become dangerous, but also of the means of legal and 
orderly resistance ready to be used if occasion should arise. 
We are then shown the gradual growth of Parliament and the 
development of its several functions. The steps of this tendency 
are accurately traced, but not for the first time. In the fifth 
essay, we read of the efforts of the Lancastrian Kings to govern 
constitutionally; of Parliament at its highest pitch of power 
under Edward IV.; of the thirty years during which Parliament 
was the direct instrument of government, and nominated the 
Council; of the fall of the house of Lancaster “ through want 
of governance;” and of the proved unfitness for a really repre- 
sentative form of government of a people who needed the 
despotic sway of the Tudors effectively to protect them from 
the dangers of baronial turbulence and impending anarchy. 
Mr. Wakeman admirably sums up the influence of the Church 
on the early political development of this country. Theodore 
of Tarsus taught the lesson that English unity was practicable. 
Dunstan in one age, and Lanfranc in another, taught England 
to be not only a nation, but a great nation. The Church is 
allied now with the King and the people against the Barons, 
now with the Barons and the people against the King. Armed 
with an administrative system, with Courts and with a legal 
code of its own, the Church strives to make itself a greater 
power inthe land than the civil government. Failing this, 
the Church stands somewhat aloof, an imperium in imperio, 
refusing to take a subordinate place in the united and organ- 
ised nation whose development it has itself done so much to 
further, 

All these things are interesting and important; but they are 
allin Stubbs. The truth is that Dr. Stubbs has been enabled 
by his own labours, and those of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, to throw light upon many dark places and to make 
clear to English readers many things which were formerly 
uncertain and confused. He has explained and mapped out a 
tract of history which was formerly imperfectly known, and the 
subject of conflicting accounts. Now that there is at last a 
standard text-book, and an authorised map, of course the 
writers of compendiums and primers rush into the new country. 
These Constitutional Essays will be useful in so far as they lead 
people to read the Constitutional History ; worse than useless in 
so far as they lead them to go without reading it. 








TWO BY-PATHS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 

Tue two books we have bracketed together are singularly unlike in 
style and subject. Yet they resemble each other in three respects. 
They deal with what may be termed the personal as distin- 
guished from the public aspects of well-known historical periods. 
Their writers are equally and obviously in earnest, although Dr. 
Lee’s earnestness is that of the thoroughly convinced partisan, 
and Mr. Chancellor’s that of the painstaking historical investi- 
gator. They have both read and mastered a good deal of out- 
of-the-way literature,—although it would perhaps be more accu- 
rate to say of Dr. Lee that his out-of-the-way literature has 
mastered him. 


It may be doubted if Dr. Lee’s account of the reign of Edward 
VI. can be regarded in the light of a weighty, although it is a 
terribly serious contribution to English historical literature. He 
deserves and has obtained respect for the sincerity, courage, 
and persistence with which he has, in and out of season, advo- 
cated opinions on Church and State some of which are, to put 
the matter mildly and non-controversially, eccentric, while 
others only suggest the criticism of sancta simplicitas! But so, 
no doubt, did the man in the Underground deserve and obtain 
respect, the burden of whose song, when going to and from the 
City during the struggle over Household Suffrage, was that 
Mr. Bright ought to be hanged. But even those most disposed to 
admire or to make excuses for Dr. Lee’s opinions or ecclesiastical 
standpoint, will hardly venture to credit him with what is com- 
monly regarded as the historical temper. When a writer, 
trusting largely to the gossip of the period of which he treats, 
says of the death of Edward VLI., “ He was evidently under the 
influence of some corrosive poison, which had been used judi- 
ciously but efficiently to rid the interested schemers about 
him of his presence;” and, “In almost every contemporary 
account of the young King’s death and burial, there is little or 
nothing inconsistent with the conviction that he was poisoned, 
and that the corpse of some other youth was substituted 
prior to the funeral,” it becomes somewhat difficult to expect 
Hallam-like impartiality from him. For it may be said that in 
“every contemporary account of the death and burial” of any- 
body, there is little or nothing inconsistent with either supposi- 
tion. But surely the onus probandi lies very heavily on those 
who raise such a possibility to the dignity of a “ conviction.” 
It will not suffice to fall back upon the gossip of Strype, or of 
Burcher, or of Osorius, Bishop of Sylva, or even upon a 
formal and curious dissertation upon the subject recorded in “a 
note-book of Richard Powell, born at Thame, Oxon., educated 
at Merton College, Oxford, M.D. Oxon., F.S.A., a distinguished 
physician and author, sometime Fellow and Censor of the College 
of Physicians of London, who died circa 1834.” But, in fact, the 
value—we had almost said the charm—of Dr. Lee’s volume lies 
in its being not a history, in the ordinary sense, of the reign of 
Edward VI., but in its being a reflection of the Catholic mind of 
the day—if Dr. Lee will allow us to thus use the word “Catholic” 
—upon the events of that reign. In his introduction, he himself 
says that he “ has not aimed at producing a history of the reign 
under consideration, but only a mere historical sketch of the 
same, in which some events have been passed over, and others, 
perhaps, have been too considerably enlarged upon. He has 
endeavoured, however, while avoiding prolixity, to set forth in 
plain and somewhat vigorous and outspoken language several 
of the iniquities of change and wrong-doing during the 
period in question. Many of the events and alterations 
commented upon may perhaps appear to some persons in 
quite a new light.” There can be no question as to Dr. 
Lee’s language being “vigorous and outspoken,” nor as to 
the events he comments on “appearing to some persons in 
quite a new light.” Dr. Lee’s book, in fact, reads like an 
old anti-Reformation pamphlet, taken out of some museum 
of ecclesiastical curiosities, and reprinted. Or rather, perhaps 
we should say, it is an ecclesiastical Tower in which one may see 
the old weapons of warfare duly displayed. To be sure, we 
modern Englishmen come in for a share of Dr. Lee’s “ swashing 
blows.” We have an “atheistic system of School Boards,” 
and “numerous repulsive sects.” But, on the whole, we 
do not fare so badly as our predecessors of Edward VI.’s 
reign, “ the distinctive and remarkable features ” of which were, 
says, not Lord Randolph Churchill in an anti-Gladstone mani- 
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festo prepared to suit the purposes and rouse the passions of 
the hour, but Dr. Lee, in (presumably) cold blood, and after 
the lapse of three centuries :— 

“Ags regards the Christian Revelation, the Church and Religion, 
misbelief, robbery, and disunion; as regards the poor and wanderers, 
cruel and unjust laws, followed by barbarous punishments ; as regards 
the people in general and their lawful possessions, a base and most 
dishonest tampering with the coin. In foreign policy, in every direc- 
tion, failure; at home, peculation, fraud, immorality, usury, grinding 
down the unprotected and oppressed ; and on the part of the autho- 
rities and puppet-exhibitors, examples of selfishness, injustice, active 
shuffling as to right and wrong, truth and falsehood, and a loathsome 
greed almost unparalleled.” 


Queen Elizabeth is, of course, Henry VIII.’s “ bastard daughter 
by Anne Boleyn.” Latimer, when he preaches the Lent 
Lectures at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is “a foul-mouthed 
preacher.” “Cranmer and his gang ” come in for a full measure 
of reprobation. As for Protector Somerset, attention is called 
to his “unprecedented accumulation of lands and manors, his 
arrogance and vanity, his random self-seeking, and the reckless 
manner in which he overcame all obstacles and silenced all 
opponents in the race for wealth and power.” Dr. Lee delights 
to lash the foreign Reformers, in particular the German “ adven- 
turers,” declaring that “the coarseness of the age was un- 
doubtedly augmented by the rude and ribald preachers from 
Germany and Geneva, and by the outrageous and scandalous 
publications penned by foul-mouthed and crazy or artful 
fanatics.” Again, the foreign preachers from abroad are 
described as “ men who had broken their solemn vows as reli- 
gious, and taken to preaching sedition, with a batch of bankrupt 
adventurers, from Strasburg and Berne,—men who, having failed 
in honest or probably dishonest trade, adroitly took to dealings 
in things spiritual.”” Once more :—‘‘Those who ostentatiously 
professed a belief in the ‘new Gospel,’ who thumbed their 
Testaments, quoted their texts, and doubted the number and 
nature of the Sacraments, were notoriously guilty of very gross 
vices. Even in this reign, the Communion was regarded as a 
mere meal, at which those assembled sometimes became in- 
toxicated, alternating such acts with outward confessions of 
special spirituality.” Possibly enough, if Dr. Lee had been 
endowed with ever so slight a sense of humour, he would not 
have regarded as so terrible the fact that “ wives under the new 
Gospel had learnt to henpeck and rule their husbands instead 
of to obey them.” But yet this very earnestness is the saving 
salt of Dr. Lee’s book. ‘To discern the truth of the Reformation 
as it evolved itself in the days of Henry VIII. and Edward VL., 
through the mists of savage controversy, is difficult, and—with 
all respect to recent truly serious contributions to history—pro- 
bably impossible. Still, it is but fair that if one side of the 
controversy is to be reproduced—and, after all, a good deal of 
modern Church history consists of this reproduction—so should 
the other. It is this service that Dr. Lee renders. Nor will 
any rational Protestant resent his blows, or deny that one or 
two of them hit the mark. 

It would be unfair to compare Mr. Chancellor’s volume, 
narrating the earlier period of the life of Charles I., from 1600 
to 1625, with such well-known works as that of Mr, Gardiner, 
and it would be especially unfair to Mr. Chancellor himself. 
He must be judged entirely by his pretensions, and he pretends 
to do nothing more than deal with the early years of Charles I. 
from the personal point of view, “avoiding any lengthy details 
of the events which belong properly to the reign of James 
I,” and “making no mention of any of the political events 
of the new reign during the brief period which elapsed before 
the consummation of Charles’s marriage.” What Mr. Chan- 
cellor has done is, with the help of private and public libraries, 
more particularly in England, Scotland, and France, to givea new 
picture of Charles in his boyhood and early manhood—the Charles 
who was for a time overshadowed by his elder brother Henry, the 
Charles whose education was so carefully—if also so whimsically 
—attended to ; the Charles of “ Steenie ” and of Henrietta Maria, 
and very nearly of the Spanish Infanta. If we cannot truly say 
that Mr. Chancellor has unearthed much about the subject of his 
biography that is at once new and important, he has unquestion- 
ably collected a great number of (possibly) minor facts that are 
apt to be left out of consideration by those who think of Charles 
only as the Prince who defied Parliament, and lost his head in 
consequence. Charles, who was born at Dunfermline, was also 
brought up there, under the tuition of Alexander Seaton, Lord 
Fife. At this time Charles was not robust of body, and Lord 
Fife wrote to his father :—‘‘ Your Sacred Majestie’s most noble 











son Duke Charles, continues (praisit be God) in guid health, guid 
courage, and lofty mind. Although yet weak in bodie, he’s begin. 
ning to speak some words. He is far better [forwarder] as yet of 
his mind and tongue than of his bodie and feet; but I hope in 
God he sall be all weel and princelie, worthie of your Majesty 
as his Grace is judged to be by all, very like in liniments to 
your royal person.” Charles was conveyed into England from 
Dunfermline about this time by means of litters ; the cost of the 
journey was £500. It is tolerably well known that, at the age 
of ten, Charles went through the forms of holding a public 
disputation in theology ; but the following is not so familiar a 
fact :— 

“Tn the Calendar of State Papers, under date March 12th, 1610 ig 
a warrant for the payment of £60 2s. 8d. to one John Norton, for 
certain books which he had obtained for the use of Charles; and 
further necessary sums for books, the particulars being first testified 
and acknowledged by the Prince’s tutor, Thomas Murray. Thig 
extract gives some idea of the expense of juvenile literature in the 
time of James I.” 

Mr. Chancellor dismisses the idea that Charles’s elder brother 
Henry was poisoned, and also places little stress on the report 
current at the time of the death of James, that that event was 
brought about by the agency of Buckingham. Of “ Steenie,” 
handsome, masterful, headstrong, Mr. Chancellor may be said to 
take a common-sense, rather than an original view. Heig probably 
right, at all events, in thinking that the Spanish escapade of 
Charles and Villiers was suggested by the latter rather than by 
the intriguing and subtle Gondemar. As for the negotiations 
that ended in the marriage of Charles to Henrietta Maria, with 
which event Mr. Chancellor’s book closes, not the least notable 
circumstance in connection with them is the revelation that a 
Joseph Hume, or at least a Mr. Labouchere, was greatly needed 
at that time. Here are two entries in the Calendar of State 
Papers :— 

“ November 20th, 1624.—Buckingham prepares for France, Charles 

borrows £20,000 to give him towards his expenses, and some barons 
are to be made to pay his debts of £4,000 or £5,000. December 
18th, 1624.—Buckingham is preparing a splendid train for France, 
His expense will be £100,000.” 
The money might as well have been thrown into the Channel. 
Buckingham all but ruined the matrimonial prospects of his 
master by his audacious passion for Anne of Austria, and by 
his vain attempts to match himself against Richelieu. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life and Labours of John Mercer, by Edward A. Parnell 
(Longmans), is an interesting biography of a self-made man, who, if 
he did not quite reach the stature of Mr. Smiles’s heroes, certainly 
deserved to have his life recorded. John Mercer, whom Mr. Parnell 
describes as ‘‘ the self-taught chemical philosopher,” was born at 
Dean, a few miles from Blackburn, in Lancashire, being the son of a 
small farmer. When nine years of age, he became a bobbin-winder ; 
he subsequently took to the occupation of a hand-loom weaver. He 
was rather a quick boy, and early showed an aptitude for mathe- 
matics and music. A bent was given to his life, however, in 1809, 
when, on a visit to his mother, he was so much struck with the beau- 
tiful orange colour of the dress of a step-brother that he determined 
to learn dyeing. With much difficulty, he learned the business, and 
after an experiment in the way of setting-up for himself, he was taken 
on at the Oakenshaw Print Works. Nine years later he was engaged as 
experimental chemist there ; finally, his success in discovering new 
colours, and in inventing new styles, led to his becoming a partner 
in this important concern. Ultimately, Mercer became known as a 
chemist outside the circle of his friends and his business. The 
acquaintance of Sir Lyon (then Dr.) Playfair, which he made in 
1841, led to an interesting correspondence. Mercer was not only an 
enthusiastic chemist, but a strong Liberal and Cobdenite, and, for a 
long period at all events, an attached Wesleyan. He died in the 
year 1866. The plain and honest, yet somewhat powerful face of 
Mercer, which looks at us from the portrait which Mr. Parnell gives 
us along with his biography, is just such as one would have expected 
him, from his career, to have. The scientific and technical aspects 
of his life are dealt with by Mr. Parnell adequately, but not at too 
great length. 

Britta, a Shetland Romance, by George Temple (Isbister), is a 
really powerful story. It professes to be a chapter in the autobio- 
graphy of Thomas Jack, a Scotch clergyman who settles in a Shetland 
parish—Mr. Temple writes of the Shetland of forty years ago—and 
passes for rich on £150 a year. His circumstances make him 
intimate with the families of Jerome Arcus, the “laird” of his 
parish, and of Magnus Halcrow, an essentially Norwegian crofter, 
and, indeed, vassal of Arcus, There appears on the scene Jim Arcus, 
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the rebellious son of Jerome, a sailor of the old law-defying, Berserkir, 

stamp, who calls the minister “Jack’’ to his face, mocks him, 
drinks his spirits by tumblers, and contracts a private marriage with 
his assistant-housekeeper, Britta Halcrow. A terrible quarrel takes 
place between the laird and the crofter, the elder Arcus being found 
at the bottom of a cliff dead, with a knife near the place from which 
he must have fallen or been hurled. Halcrow, pére, is not unnaturally 
accused of and tried for what seems a murder. He would be condemned 
too, but for the eleventh-hour appearance in the witness-box at Edin- 
purgh of Britta Halcrow, who adequately explains how the knife 
happens to be at the top of the cliff. All ends well, for the enfant terrible, 
Jim, is drowned, and Mr. Jack, having given his widow, Britta, a decent 
education, marries her,—a rather improbable event, by the way. Mr. 
Temple reproduces the Shetland dialect admirably, and certain local 
“customs,” such as that of ‘the guisers,’’ are illustrated vividly and 
realistically. Jim Arcus, too, is a strong personality. If Mr. Temple 
has merely read up Shetland literature for Britta, he has read it very 
thoroughly, although we should say this is improbable, if not impos- 
sible. Britta, however it may have been constructed, is a thoroughly 
original and artistic story. 

Messrs. Bentley have done wisely in adding to their now very 
voluminous literature on French history, regarded on the gay as well 
as on the grave side, a new and singularly handsome edition in three 
volumes of Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century, by Julia Pardoe. The one thing to be expected 
of a book dealing with the Court, and not with the popular side of a 
great historical period, is that it should be readable; and Miss 
Pardoe’s volumes are eminently readable. Nor does she provoke one 
with affectations, as does Lady Jackson, who has written so many 
volumes on the same aspects of French life. In her pages, Condé 
and Tureune, Colbert and Louvois, Anne of Austria, Montespan and 
Maintenon, the poor Marie de Mancini and La Valliére, live once 
more. She tells the story of the Fronde, reproduces the selfish- 
ness and vindictiveness of Richelieu, the greed and astuteness 
of Mazarin, the courage of De Retz, the heartless splendours of 
the halcyon days of Le Grand Monarque. She never forgets the 
central figure of her story. By the way, we wish she could occasion- 
ally have forgotten her heroine, ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” or at least have 
given her a more modern name. A striking, if not an imposing 
personality, it is yet true of Louis, as Miss Pardoe says, sum- 
marising at once her own convictions and the impressions of her 
readers :—‘‘ Supremely egotistical, he never hesitated in compelling 
the sacrifice of whatsoever opposed or impeded his personal interests, 
passions, or views; recklessly inconstant, he trampled unmoved 
upon the affections which he had called forth, and, tediously and 
childishly minute in the observances and etiquette of his exalted 
station, he frequently frittered away the time, rendered precious by 
circumstances, in puerile elaborations and unmeaning detail.” The 
illustrations in these volumes, which include portraits of most of the 
leading personages of Louis’s reign, and smaller but admirable views 
of places rendered famous by events in that reign, are really of a 
very high order. 

Lights and Shadows of Church History. By William Hardman, 
M.A. (Skeffington.)—This is a series of sermons, illustrated by 
Church history from the Apostolic times down to the Civil War, and 
even later, the earlier period being treated at greater length. Mr. 
Hardman has decidedly “ High” proclivities, looking forward to the 
day when,— 

* Again shall banner, cope, and cross gleam thro’ the incensed aisle.”’ 
Hlis sermons at least set a good example of bringing life and interest 
into what is too often a tedious performance. We notice a curious 
mis-spelling, Henry “‘ Montyn” for Martyn. 

Our Temperaments. By Alexander Stewart. (Crosby Lockwood, 
and Co.)—Mr. Stewart thinks that men might be more exactly 
classified by their temperaments. The temperaments are four, but 
these, as the author allows, seldom occur in their pure state. His 
contention, as we understand it, is that the four chief mixtures 
include most individuals of the human species. But does he mean 
the Caucasian only ? What becomes of colour of eye and hair when 
we come to the Semitic, and still more to the negro race? There is 
& good deal of interesting reading in the book, the author having 
carefully studied what bas been written and observed in anthropology ; 
but we must own that we are still inclined to the opinion of an 
eminent surgeon,— Whoever will set himself the task of attempting 
to classify a given number of individuals according to their tempera- 
ments will, I think, soon find himself baffled.’’ 

Outlines of Jewish History, B.C. 586—C.E. 1885. By the Author of 
“About the Jews since Bible Times.” (Longmans.)—This book will 
take its readers over ground that will probably be unfamiliar to 
them. A strange and pathetic history it is, this of the people which 
has changed the face of the world by a movement which it refuses 
itself to accept, and is more powerful in exile than ever it was at 
home. There is much merit in the author’s treatment of his subject, 
and some singular defects. That the rise of Christianity should be 
disposed of ina single page is intelligible enough ; but the Maccabean 











era surely demanded a more copious treatment. Its historical interest 
is great, its interest as the period which really developed spiritual 
Judaism still greater; yet less than ten pages are given toit. Why 
not more about the curious Hellenising tendencies, which, if Antiochus 
had not been a madman, might have been increased almost to the 
destruction of the national existence? We think that the author is 
unduly harsh about converts from Judaism. As he is careful to 
include those of the nineteenth century, when conversion does not 
imply relief from disabilities, he clearly goes beyond his right in 
asserting that “converts” is but another name for “ perjurers.”’ 

The Sparrow-Shooter. By the Rev. F. 0. Morris. (Partridge and 
Co.)—This is a vehement defence of the sparrow against the enemies 
who question his right to exist, too vehement, indeed ; for Mr. Morris, 
whatever the justice of his cause, should not have permitted himself 
to speak disrespectfully of a person of such undoubted authority in 
natural history as it bears on agriculture as is Miss Ormerod. Pro- 
bably trath lies in the mean. It is quite possible to have too many 
sparrows, as any one who has a garden near fields and woods pro- 
tected from trespassers knows to his cost, and also possible to have 
too few. From the same author and publishers, we have also 
received The Seagull-Shooter. Here the subject is doubtless simpler, 
and the writer’s aim deserving of more unqualified praise. 

The Investment of Trust Funds. By Edward Arundel Geare. 
(Stevens and Sons.)—The idea of this little law-book is good, but its 
execution is bad. It professes to be intended for laymen as well as 
lawyers. But it is not very well adapted for either. It is 
absurd in a book for laymen to plunge the reader straight 
into a long analysis of the great case of “Speight v. Gaunt;” 
while it is annoying to the lawyer, who wants a summary and a 
reference, not a long abstract of a case. It is disgraceful to the 
administration of our law that a special book should be required 
merely on the investment clauses of wills and settlements, or what 
is implied without them. Unfortunately, the author has left his 
readers in the mire of cases and the clay of instances, instead of 
classifying, digesting, and deducing fixed rules from them. In one 
instance on which we happened to light, the author showe a careless- 
ness which we hope does not prevail through the book. He speaks 
of stock-mortgages without the least explanation of what they mean ; 
he gives a wrong name to the case, and he draws from it a misleading 
inference. 

The Law Relating to Nonconformists and their Places of Worship. 
By Reginald Winslow. (Stevens and Sons.)—This is a very clear and 
excellent handbook of the subjects with which it deals. It is 
apparently exhaustive, and treats of Protestant Dissenters under 
every aspect, from birth to burial. It is constructed on the right lines 
of laying down the principle before it descends to details, and stating 
the rule of law before illustrating it by decided cases. On the whole, 
Nonconformists appear no longer to suffer under any disabilities or 
even inequalities compared with the Established Church, except in 
regard to the law of burials, and in a few relatively unimportant details 
which are due rather to accident than design. In regard to Dissent- 
ing places of worship, a somewhat insulting proviso that their doors 
may not be bolted or barred during service is still law, but is, of 
course, of no practical inconvenience. It has also been recently 
decided that in regard to the assessment made on the owners of 
premises abutting on new streets, for the purpose of making up new 
streets when the local authorities take them over, chapels are not 
exempt from such assessment, as are the churches of the Established 
Church, though they are by law expressly exempt from Poor-rates. In 
regard to burials, there does seem to be a certain hardship in requiring 
notice to the chaplains of cemeteries kept by a Burial Board or local 
authority under the Public Health Act, that it is intended to bury a 
person without the rites of the Church of England. The notice is 
reasonable in the case of a parish churchyard, which is under the sole 
control of the clergyman of the parish; but it seems unreasonable 
and vexatious when a cemetery has been provided out of the public 
rates, and the Church of England chaplain is merely a paid official 
employed to read the service for those who wish for his services. 
The summary of the law as to marriage before a Registrar is clear 
and interesting. In view of a recent cause célébre, it would appear 
that it is highly desirable that some better means should be pro- 
vided of giving publicity before a marriage is allowed. That a 
man should be able to obtain a licence on payment of £1 10s., with 
10s. stamp-duty to the Registrar, and be married the day but one after 
application for the licence, no public notice of any kind being given, 
is somewhat startling. It is well worth consideration whether 
the whole system of licences, whether by an Archbishop or a 
Registrar, should not be abolished, and some more effectual public 
notice be enforced than banns in church and suspension of the notice 
in a Registrar’s office. 

Aphrodite. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 
(William S. Gottsberger.)—We cannot say that either the original or 
the translation of this book is a work of high artistic merit. The 
story is a prose amplification of the story of Acontius and 
Cydippe, so gracefully told by Mr. William Morris in “The 
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Earthly Paradise,” which forms the subject of two of Ovid’s 
poems. But Herr Eckstein has marred the tale in the telling of it 
with curious infelicity. The central incident of the original tale is 
that Cydippe, a virgin in the service of the Temple of Artemis, or about 
to be bound to her by vows of virginity for ever, is seen and loved by 
an unknown stranger, Acontius. She, of course, also falls in love 
with him at first sight. They both despair till, on the high day, or 
the day in which her vows are ta be taken, Acontius, unseen, throws 
an apple into her bosom as she advances to the altar. She takes it 
out, and reads the insoription on it, “I will marry Acontius.” Every 
declaration spoken in the temple is a vow which must be adhered to, 
and so the heroine is pledged to Acontius, against the will of father and 
mother. Eventually, of course, love wins the day, and they are married. 
This trick is naturally the invention of the lover. But in this prosaic 
version of the story, the author has had the ruinous bad taste to place 
the incident in the temple of Aphrodite, and makes Acontius merely 
the ignorant agent of an old priest who liked bringing the lovers 
togethor ; while Cydippe was not in danger of perpetual virginity, but 
only of another lover. As for the rest of the story, it is pompous, 
stupid, and wholly unnatural in style and matter, with an attempt to 
impart a classical air to it by calling a cloak a himation, a hall a 
domation, and soon. As for the translation, here are a few samples 
of English :— He was not one of those despots who impoverish their 
people to riot at the expense of their toiling subjects.” 

The Rotifera; or, Wheel Animalcules. By C. T. Hudson, LL.D., 
and P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. (Longmans and Co.)—This is the last of 
the six volumes, and thus completes the series on the rotifera. The 
illustrations leave nothing to be desired. The descriptive notes are 
clear, compact, and to the point. We congratulate the authors on 
the accident which enabled them to combine their notes, and on their 
scientific and well-arranged work. The rotifera have always excited 
a groat amount of interest since the time of their supposed marvellous 
revivification. Biologists will, we are sure, acknowledge all the 
advantages we have claimed for the work. 

The Willow Garth. By William M. Hardinge. 2 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—A tragical story, this, of the love between Waldine de 
Stair, a lady of high degree, and John Lyne, a bailiff’s son. Its great 
fault is a want of clearness. There are circumstances of life when 
one does not want conundrums, and Waldine is a conundrum. The 
minor characters are more real, but they fail to interest us. Men 
and women are alike tedious and unprofitable. Yet there is a clever- 
ness about the book which should have made it better than it is. 

The Literary Manual. By Percy Russell. (London Literary 
Society.)—An overburdened reviewer looks with little favour on “ A 
Complete Guide to Authorship.” Still, Mr. Russell gives some good 
advice, and if he can help young writers to learn their trade—young 
poets, for instance, to make their verses scan—he will be doing good 
service to critic as well as to writer. The chapters on “ Journalism ” 
are, perhaps, the best,—the account, for instance, of a sub-editor’s 
work. Not the least commendable feature is that the business is not 
painted in couleur de rose. There are some interesting remarks 
about proprietors. The weakest chapter in the volume is “ The Art 
of Reading.” It is a jumble of names which can scarcely be of any 
use as a guide, 

Palmistry is a subject on which even an omniscient reviewer cannot 
be expected to know very much. Accordingly, we can do little more 
than chronicle the appearance of a good-looking volume, The Science 
of the Hand, translated from the French of Mons. OC. 8. d’Arpentigny 
by HE. Heron-Allen. (Ward and Lock.) It is a very curious, and, 
we may say, learned work. Whether it will make converts is more 
than we can say; but no one can deny that it brings together a 
number of curious facts, and treats them with a certain characteristic 
sprightliness and freshness. 

God Speaking in Nature. By the Rey. Arthur H. Powell, M.A. 
(T. Vickers Wood.)—We welcome this little volume, not exactly as a 
new departure, but as a novel and valuable contribution to a kind of 
literature now happily coming into use. To supply “a book for 
reading on Sundays,” and at the same time to connect the thoughts 
of God with the various phenomena and experiences of daily life, is, 
we take it, to be going on exactly the right path for a teacher of the 
young; and this is exactly what Mr. Powell does. And he does it 
with much skill, and in a way as far as possible from the ordinary 
sermonising and moralising method. 
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INDIA REVISITED. By Edwin Arnold, 
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trations from Photographs sclected by the Author. 





With Portrait, post 8vo, pp. xii.-395, cloth, 14s, 


The LIFE of GIORDANO BRUNO. By I. 


FriTH. Revised by Professor Moriz Carriere. Being a New Volume of “The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 





NEW WORK by Mr. SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-329, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LUCK or CUNNING, as the Main Means of 


Organic Modification? By Samugt Burier, Author of ‘* Erewhon,” “ Life 
and Habit,” ‘* Evolution, Old and New,” &e, 


Large post 8vo, pp. x.-348, cloth, 10s 6d. 


GARIBALDI: Recollections of his Public 


and Private Life. By ELpis Metena, Translated from the German by 
CHARLES Epwarpes, Author of “ Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leo- 
pardi,” With Fac-simile of Autograph Letter to the Author. 





Crown 8v0, pp. xxx.-206, cloth, 6s. 
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on Contemporary Memorials, By the late J. J. A. Worsaar, Director of the 
Royal Museum of Northern Antiquities, Copenhagen, &c. Translated, with a 
brief Memoir of the Author, by H. F, Morianp Simpson, M.A. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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PALESTINE in the TIME of CHRIST. By 


EpMmonp Staprer, D.D., Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of 
Paris. Translated by ANNIE Harwoop HoLMpEN. With Map, crown 8yo, 9s. 
“The author endeavours to depict Jerusalem and the surrounding country as 
it was when our Lord lived in the body. He divides his work into two parts ; the 
social life of the Jews and their religious life. In the former part he treats of 
their home and public life, of the administration of justice, of the state of litera- 
ture and art; while in the latter he gives a detailed exposition of the philosophy 
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The PARABLES of OUR SAVIOUR EX- 


POUNDED and ILLUSTRATED. By W. M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., Author 
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GOD KNOWABLE? By J. Iverach, 


Is 
M.A. SECOND EDITION, 3s 6d. 
“Mr. Iverach’s volume is singularly able.”’—British Quarterly. 


COMMENTARIES BY JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


Fifth Edition, 7s 6d, a Commentary on the 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
TITHES: their History, Use, and Future. 


By RoBERT Lacey Everett, late M.P. for Woodbridge Division of Suffolk. 


8 er, 6d. 
€ rom tittle handbook is most opportune, it is also most ably written.”— 


Manchester Weekly Post. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER in ENGLAND. 


A Memorial Volume cousisting of Sermons, Prayers, Lectures, and Addresses, 
together with a Biographical Sketch and Photographic Portrait. Second 
Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, ners : : . 
“Jt roports nearly every word spoken by Mr, Beecher during his stay in this 
country, including his four lectures, seventeen sermons, and eight speeches. 
Those who admire Mr. Beecher could desire no better memento of his visit. 
These lectures and sermons are ripe fruit from an aged tree.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


The ROSEBUD. A Monthly Magazine of 


Nursery Nurture and Amusement. With choice Illustrations, price 3d. 
“The baby’s magazine par excellence,’—Myra’s Journal. 
“A charming magaziue.”—Illustrated London News, 
“The very little ones can have nothing better.’”’—Rev. C. H. Sruragon, in the 


sword and Trowel. 
His NEXT-OF-KIN: New Novel. By Mrs. 
[Ready shortly, 


Emma JANE WorBOISE. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


“Mrs. Barr’s stories are always pleasant to read; they are full of swectness 
and light.”’—Scotsman. 


The SQUIRE of SANDAL-SIDE. By 


Ameuia E, Barr. Crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 


The BOW of ORANGE RIBBON. By 


Ameuia E, Barr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“The story, one of great merit, is most interesting thronghout.’’—Leeds 


Mercury. 
BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Amelia E. 
Barr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“ Slight in texture, but graceful in workmanship, and full of love and goodness, 
and bright with pictures of genuine human worth.’’—Scotsman. 
The HARVEST of the WIND, and other 


Stories. By AmELIA E. Barr. Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. 
“‘ The stories comprised in this little volume will well repay perusal,’’—Liverpool 


Daily Post. 
A DAUGHTER of FIFE. By Amelia E. 
“The character sketches are exceptionally good.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Barr. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
9 . 
JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. By Amelia E. 
Barr. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“One of the most powerful stories, powerful in its purity and simplicity, that 
has appeared for some time.”—Bradford Observer. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SEELEY & GO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


(LATE OF 54 FLEET STREET.) 





Just published, price 7s 6d,a SEVENTH THOUSAND of 
The LIFE of Bishop HANNINGTON. By the Rev. E. C. 


Dawson, M.A. With Portrait, and many Illustrations after the Bishop’s 
own Sketches. 

“Intensely interesting as it is, it is not a book which merely interests us; it is 
one of those rare volumes which quicken and enlarge our lives by revealing to us 
new and ampler horizons of duty that make our own performances seem poor 
and cramped and ineffective, and which, by its sympathetically vivacious por- 
traiture oF one who counted all things as loss but the service of his Master and 
his brethren, tends to make us more and more ashamed of ‘ miserable aims that 
end with self.’ ’’*—Spectator, 


Just published, price 6s, cloth, with many Illustrations, 
An ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE, By J. and E. R. Pennell, 
Authors of “ A Canterbury Pilgrimage.’”’ 
“Mr. Pennell’s crisp, vivid, sunshiny drawings are among the best he has given 
us.’—Saturday Review. 
Just published, price 5s, cloth, with 16 Illustrations. 
FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. By A. Giberne. 
“One of Miss Giberne’s pleasant books...... The illustrations are extremely 
pretty, and the book would be an admirable prize-book.”—Guardian. 
By the Same Author. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. Astronomy for Beginners, 5s. 
AMONG the STARS. Astronomy for Children. 5s. 
The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for Beginners. 5s. 


Just BIGIAR price 5s. 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Professor A. J. 
CuurcH, With Coloured Illustrations. 
“Excellent paraphrases. The ‘ Thalaba,’ the most admirable example that the 
author has produced, and this, we are aware, is high commendation.” —Saturday 


view, 
“A capital gift book.”—Morning Post, 
“ Excellent reading for boys.”’—Scotsman. 
Just tans.” rice 5s, cloth, with Illustrations. x y 
In FOUR REIGNS: Recollections of Althea Allingham 
from George III. to Victoria. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 

“ This is one of Mrs. Marshall’s most ambitious works, and, we must add, one 

ef her most successful ones,”’—Record. 
Just published, price 6s, — 

FOREST OUTLAWS. By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A., 

Assistant-Master in Harrow School. With 16 Illustrations. 

ye A thoroughly interesting and even fascinating book.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

“‘His brilliant pictures of the great period when men did all things with their 
might, exercising their energies in feasting, fighting, and foraging, form collec- 
tively a true scenic background.”—Saturday Review. 

Just published, price 21s, a SECOND EDITION of 

IMAGINATION in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By P. 


= G. HaMERTON, _ With 14 Plates and many Vignettes, imp. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 
Die is valuable and interesting, being serious, scholarly work.”— 

“We owe much to Mr. Hamerton, and this book is surely one of his best gifts 
tous. That so much of instruction and delight is purchasable for a guinea is 
something for which to be grateful.”—Manchester Examiner. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 





In Half-crown Monthly Volumes, post 8vo, each vol. containing from 400 to 
pp., bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
THE 


MERMAID SERIES, 


**T lie and dream of your full Mermaid wine.” 
—Francis Beaumont to Ben Jonson. 








AN UNEXPURGATED EDITION OF 
THE BEST PLAYS 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


Under the General Editorship of HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


Although a strong and increasing interest is felt to-day in the great Elizabethan 
dramatists who are grouped around Shakespeare, no satisfactory attempt has 
hitherto been made to bring their works before the public iu satisfactory editions 
at moderate prices. 

In the Mermaid Series will be issued the best plays of the Elizabethan 
and later dramatists—plays which, with Shakespeare’s works, constitute the 
chief contribution of the English spirit to the literature of the world. The 
Editors who have given their assistance to the undertaking include men of 
literary eminence, who have already distinguished themselves in this field, as 
well as younger writers of ability. 

Each volume will contain on an average five complete Plays, prefaced by an 
Introductory Notice of the Author. In every instance the utmost pains will be 
taken to secure the best text, the spelling will be modernised, and brief but 
adequate notes will be supplied. The first volume will contain a General 
Introduction by Mr. J. A. Symonds, dealing with the Elizabethan Drama 
generally, as the chief expression of English national life at one of its points of 
greatest power and expansion. In no case will the Plays undergo any process 
of expurgation. It is believed that, although they may sometimes run counter 
to what is called modern taste, the free and splendid energy of Hlizabethan art, 
with its extreme realism and its extreme idealism—embodying, as it does, the best 
traditions of the English Drama—will not suffer from the frankest representation. 

Carefully etched Portraits of those Dramatists of whom authentic portraits 
exist will be given as Frontispieces to the various volumes, and every pains will 
be taken to ensure typographical accuracy and excellence, and to produce the 
series in a satisfactory manner in every respect. 


MARLOWE. Edited by Havetock Exuis. With a General Introduction by 
J. A. Symons. | Newt week, 
MASSINGER. Edited by Anruur Symons. [On February 20th, 


MIDDLETON. With an Introduction by A. C. Swinsurne. 
[On March 20th. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 vols. Kdited by J. Sr. Loz 
STRACHEY. 
DEKKER. Edited by Ernest Ruys. 
WEBSTER and CYRIL TOURNEUR. Edited by J. A. Symonps. 
SHIRLEY. Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 


ARDEN of FEVERSHAM, and other Plays attributed to Shakespeare. 
Edited by ArTHUR Symons. 


OTWAY. Edited by the Hon. Ropen Nog. 
THOMAS HEYWOOD. Edited by J. A. Symonps. 
FORD. Edited by Havetock Exuis. 


Also, BEN JONSON (2 vols.), CHAPMAN, MARSTON, WILLIAM ROWLEY, 
and FIELD, DRYDEN, LEE, CONGREVE, &c. 





VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 





£6 in Plated; £7 10; in Silver. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and Brass 
Catches, Straps outside for Coat or Rug, Elastic Straps inside, 
Removable Centre, fitted complete with Comb, Hair Brush, 
Clothes and Hat Brushes, Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 
Razor Strop, Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Looking-glass, 
Two Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and Button Hook. Price, 
complete, £6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s, with Silver 
Fittings. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





S. R. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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CREATION OR EVOLUTION? a Philosophical Enquiry, 


By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


Demy 8vo. 


(Shortly, 





THROUGH THE GATES OF GOLD: 


a Fragment of Thought, 


White cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s 6d. 


** A mine of thoughtful information...... Its five essays deal with the search for pleasure, the mystery of the threshold, the initial effort, the meaning of pain, and 
the secret of strength. It is in all its parts an attempt to answer that sad question ef the nineteenth century, ‘ Is life worth living ?’”’—Light, - 





THE COMING FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: a Political-Military 


1 vol. 


ROUND 


LOOK 


A 





Study. 


[Just ready, 


a. 





LITERATUR 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


1 vol., price 6s. 


[This day, 





The HEALING ART: Chapters upon 
Medicine, Diseases, Remedies, and Physicians. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25s, 

** A truly interesting work, in which the results of much labour are given in a 
very agreeable form...... Full of information, and everywhere diversified by lively 
anecdote.” —Queen. 

**The volumes are, for the greater part, eminently readable; the eighteenth 
century physicians are, on the whole, well described. Girth, in particular, is 
well done, and, as has been said, the work of the later alchemists and earlier 
chemists is adequately related.’’—Medical Record. 








ROMANTIC SPAIN: a Record of Personal 
Experiences. By Joun Aucustus O’SHEa. 2 vols, crown 8yo, price 21s. 


“ Bright, vivacious, and interesting...... A gossiping, quick-moving narrative of 
travel experiences, with all the dull pages left out.”—Graphic, 





ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, 
and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND. By Lady Wiper (‘Speranza’’), 
With a Chapter on the Ancient Races of Ireland, by the late Sir WiLL1aAM 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 





WYLDE. 


“ Fascinating folk-tales, delightfully recorded.”—Whitehall Review. 








The REMINISCENCES of a COUNTRY 
JOURNALIST, Demy 8v0, 12s 6d. 


“ A readable volume, and all who desire to know something about the history 
of the provincial press may usefully consult it.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


By THomas F Rost. 





FAMOUS PLAYS. By Fitzgerald Molloy, 


Author of “Court Life Below Stairs,’”’ &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


**He has compressed into a handy volume an enormous amount of interesting 
matter.”—Court and Society Review. 


EIGHTY - FIVE YEARS 


HISTORY. By W. J. O’Neriu Daunt, 





of IRISH 


Second Edition, 2 vols., 21s, 

“Mr. Daunt’s illustrations of Irish manners and habits of thought are some- 
times as amusing as anything in the ‘Recollections’ of the immortal Sir Jonah 
Barrington,”’—Times. 

DUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By 
Witiiam Dovatas. Imp. 16mo, 7s 6d. [Shortly. 


The CANDIDATE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Stpney ReEep, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Just ready, 
*,* Intended chiefly for the Use of Candidates at Public Examinations, 





COMMON-SENSE in the NURSERY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 61. 


By 


Marion Harvanp, 





DISHES and DRINKS; or, Philosophy in 


the Kitchen, By G. L. M. Strauss. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 





———___ 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
The DEAN and his DAUGHTER. By FPF 


C. Puitipes, Author of “ As in a Looking Glass,” &. 3 vols, [This day, 


SEX to the LAST. 


Author of ‘‘ Spiders and Flies.” 3 vols. 





By Percy Fendall, 


[Newt week, 


The COPPER QUEEN. By Blanche 


ROOSEVELT, 3 vols. [ Second Edition ready in a few days, 
An ENTHUSIAST. By Caroline Fother- 
GILL, 3 vols. 


‘Miss Fothergill’s latest and most delightful novel.”’—Whitchall Review, 


A STRANGE AFFAIR. By W. Outram 


TrisTRAM. 3 vols. 
“A novel dealing with the strangest incidents in the strangest manner,’— 
Scotsman. 
** Original and very extraordinary.”’—Atheneum, 


The TRAGEDY of FEATHERSTONE. By 


B, L. Farseon. 3 vols, 
“A romance of hidden treasure and intrigae, well sustained, and full of his 
characteristic vigour.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Exciting, humorous, pathetic, and always interesting.”—Punch. 





PLAYING with FIRE. By James Grant. 


3 vols, 
Told with singular vividness, and soldierly straightforwardness......4 capital 
book.’’—Times, 
“Spirited, manly, soldierly.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


FOUND GUILTY. By Frank Barrett. 3vols. 


“ Readers who estimate the goodness of a story by the difficulty they have in 
laying it down will have a high opinion of Mr. Barrett’s latest novel, as it will 
deprive them of some hours of sleep.’’—Spectator. 


Sir JAMES APPLEBY, Bart. By Katharine 


8. Macgvorp. 3 vols. 

**¢ Sir James Appleby ’ is not landscape with figures, but hnman drama......8ir 
James himself and Lady Dunsfold are admirable portraits in all respects, and 
imply a great amount of keen and subtle observation, while the characters 
holding a subordinate place are no less firmly painted in.””—Graphic. 


The LADY DRUSILLA. 


PARNELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most curious intellectual products of the times.”’—Academy, 
** A special event in contemporary fiction.” —Graphic, 


By Thomas 


The MASTER of the CEREMONIES. By G. 


M. Fenn. Second Edition, 6s, 
“We have never read a novel of Mr. Fenn’s that we have enjoyed so much and 
that is saying a good deal.”—Graphic, 


In JEOPARDY: Stories of Peril. 


M, Fenn. 63, 








By G. 


[Newt week. 
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